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Why Huckleberry Finn Is a 
Great World Novel 


LaurRIAT LANE, JR. 


O* ALL forms of literature, the novel 
is in many ways the hardest to de- 
scribe with any precision. Its relative 
newness as a form and its varied and 
complex nature combine to make this so. 
. Whenever we try to view such a full and 
living book as The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, some of it always escapes our 
gaze. In fact, apart from its mere physical 
presence, paper, ink, glue, covers, and so 
forth, it is often easiest to assume that 
the novel does not exist at all, but only the 
experience of reading it. Each time we 
read Huckleberry Finn we read a certain 
book, and each time we read it we read a 
different book. No one of these books is 
the real Huckleberry Finn; in a sense, 
they all are. 

At the heart of Huckleberry Finn lies 
a story about real human figures with 
genuine moral and ethical problems and 
decisions, figures placed in a society which 
we recognize as having everywhere in it 
the flavor of authenticity—the whole 
combination treated, for the most part, as 
directly and realistically as possible. I 
would like to move beyond this primary 
description or definition of Huckleberry 
Finn, however, and suggest that the novel 
may contain other elements equally im- 
portant to a full appreciation. I would 
like to extend the novel in three directions, 
in space, in time, and in degree: in space, 
by considering some of the ways in which 
the book extends beyond its position as 


one of the masterworks of American 
fiction and becomes, if the term be al- 
lowed, a world novel; in time, by con- 
sidering how much Huckleberry Finn re- 
sembles a literary form much older than 
the novel, the epic poem; and in degree, 
by considering just how much Huckle- 
berry Finn transcends its position as a 
realistic novel and takes on the forms and 
qualities of allegory. 


I 


A world novel may be defined as that 
kind of novel whose importance in its 
own literature is so great, and whose im- 
pact on its readers is so profound and 
far-reaching, that it has achieved world- 
wide distinction. In the total picture of 
world literature, such a novel stands out 
as a work always to be reckoned with. The 
world novel, however, achieves its position 
not only through its importance but also 
because of its essential nature. And in 
discussing Huckleberry Finn as a world 
novel I shall deal not so much with this 
importance, as measured by permanent 
popularity and influence, as with the spe- 
cial qualities Huckleberry Finn has in 
common with certain other world novels. 

The first real novel and the first world 
novel is, by almost universal consent, 
Cervantes’ The Adventures of Don 
Quixote. The most important thing which 
Don Quixote has bequeathed to the novels 
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important fact of there being such a thing 
as a novel at all) is the theme which is 
central to Don Quixote and to almost 
every great novel since, the theme of ap- 
pearance versus reality. This theme is also 
central to Huckleberry Finn. 

Even on the simplest plot level the 
world of Huckleberry Finn is one of 
deception. The very existence of Huck at 
all is a continual deception—he is sup- 
posed to be dead. This falseness in his 
relations with the world at large merely 
reflects the difference between his stand- 
ards and those of the outside world. 
Huck’s truth and the truth of the world 
are diametrically opposed. Throughout the 
novel his truth is always cutting through 
the surfaces of the world’s appearance 
and learning the contrary reality beneath. 
At the climax Huck tells himself, “You 
can’t pray a lie—I found that out.” That 
is to say, the lie of appearance is always 
far different from the truth of reality, and 
to the truly heroic and individual con- 
science no amount of self-delusion can 
ever bridge the gap lying between. 

In the final section of the book, the 
theme of appearance versus reality reaches 
almost philosophical proportions. Both 
because of the way in which Jim’s escape 
is carried out and because of the under- 
lying fact of there being no need for him 
to escape at all, the situation is one of total 
dramatic and moral irony. At the end, 
however, Twain relaxes the tone, straight- 
ens out the plot complications, and lets 
the moral issue fade away. He avoids, in 
fact, the logical conclusion to the kind of 
disorder he has introduced into his world- 
in-fiction, a world in which the distinction 
between appearance and reality has, from 
the reader’s point of view, been lost for- 
ever. For if we cannot tell appearance 
from reality, if the two do become totally 
confused and impossible to distinguish, 
the only answer can be the one Twain 
eventually came to in his most pessimistic 
work, The Mysterious Stranger ; that all is 
illusion, and nothing really exists. In 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain does not yet 
reach this point of despair. By centering 


his action within the essentially balanced 
mind of the boy, Huck, he keeps his hold 
on reality and manages to convey this hold 
to the reader. But the main issue of the 
novel, between the way things seem and 
the way they are, is nevertheless one that 
trembles in the balance almost up to the 
final page. 

Huckleberry Finn also gains its place 
as a world novel by its treatment of one 
of the most important events of life, the 
passage from youth into maturity. The 
novel is a novel of education. Its school is 
the school of life rather than of books, 
but Huck’s education is all the more 
complete for that reason. Huck, like so 
many other great heroes of fiction— 
Candide, Tom Jones, Stephen Dedalus, to 
mention only a few—goes forth into life 
that he may learn. One of the central pat- 
terns of the novel is the progress of his 
learning. 

Yet another theme which Huckleberry 
Finn shares with most of the world’s great 
novels is that of man’s obsession with the 
symbols of material wealth. The book 
opens with an account of the six thousand 
dollars Huck got from the robbers’ hoard 
and ends on the same note. Throughout 
the intervening pages gold is shown to be 
not only the mainspring of most human 
action, but usually the only remedy man- 
kind can offer to atone for the many hurts 
they are forever inflicting on one another. 
And as Mr. Lionel Trilling has remarked, 
in a certain sense all fiction is ultimately 
about money. 

The world novel may also convey a 
total vision of the nation or people from 
which it takes its origin. It not only ad- 
dresses the world in a language which is 
uniquely the language of that nation or 
people, but it brings before the view of 
the world at large many character types 
which are especially national. In Huckle- 
berry Finn we recognize in Jim, in the 
Duke and the Dauphin, in Aunt Sally, 
and in Huck himself, typically American 
figures whom Twain has presented for 
inspection by the world’s eye. Huckleberry 
Finn gains much of its justification as 
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a world novel from the fact that it is an 
intensely American novel as well. 


II 


In his essay on “The Poetic Principle” 
Poe remarks that “no very long poem will 
ever be popular again.” In part, no doubt, 
Poe bases this remark on his own special 
definition of poetry. But he is also recog- 
nizing that during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the epic poem was 
gradually dying out as a literary form. 
Or, to be more precise, it was gradually 
merging with another form, the novel. 
Much of the poetic form of the epic came 
from the requirements of oral rendition; 
with the invention of printing, these re- 
quirements vanished. More and more writ- 
ers gradually turned to prose fiction as the 
appropriate form to accomplish what had 
once been accomplished in the epic poem. 
Some novelists, such as Fielding or Scott, 
drew quite consciously on epic tradition ; 
other novelists and novels, by a more indi- 
rect drawing on tradition, took over some 
of the qualities originally associated with 
epic poetry. 

One quality of the epic poem is simply 
scope. Some novels confine themselves 
to treating exhaustively and analytically 
a limited segment of life. But others seem 
to be constantly trying to gather all life 
into their pages and to say, within a single 
story, all the important things that need 
to be said. Such novels derive much of 
their strength from the epic tradition, and 
Huckleberry Finn is such a novel. It has 
geographical scope. It ranges down the 
length of the great river and cuts through 
the center of a whole nation. As it does 
so, it gains further scope by embracing all 
levels of society, from the lowest to the 
highest. And it has the added scope of its 
own varying qualities, ranging from high 
comedy to low farce, from the poetic tran- 
quility of life on the raft to the mob vio- 


~ lence and human depravity always waiting 


on the shore. 

Epic poetry gives literary form to the 
national destiny of the people for whom 
it is written. Huckleberry Finn gives 


literary form to many aspects of the na- 
tional destiny of the American people. 
The theme of travel and adventure is char- 
acteristically American, and in Twain’s 
day it was still a reality of everyday life. 
The country was still very much on the 
move, and during the novel Huck is mov- 
ing with it. Huck’s movements also em- 
body a desire to escape from the constric- 
tions of civilized society. Such a desire is 
of course not uniquely American, but dur- 
ing the nineteenth century Americans 
took it and made it their own. The Ameri- 
can of that time could always say, as did 
Huck at the very end of the story, “I 
reckon I got to light out for the territory 
ahead of the rest, because Aunt Sally 
she’s going to adopt me and sivilize me, 
and I can’t stand it. I been there before.” 
Another specially American theme is that 
of the Negro, and Huck is faced with 
this problem throughout the story. Start- 
ing with the typically American preju- 
dices and easy generalizations about Jim, 
he is gradually shocked into an increas- 
ingly complex awareness of Jim as a 
human being. And although Huck’s rela- 
tions with Jim do not so much embody a 
national attitude as suggest how the na- 
tion may purge itself of one, the theme 
of the Negro is still one which achieves 
epic stature in Huckleberry Finn. 

The epic hero is usually an embodiment 
of some virtue or virtues valued highly 
by the society from which he has sprung. 
Huck has many such virtues. He holds a 
vast store of practical knowledge which 
makes itself felt everywhere in the story. 
He knows the river and how to deal with 
it; and he knows mankind and how to deal 
with it. And he has the supreme American 
virtue of never being at a loss for words. 
In fact Huck, though he still keeps some 
of the innocence and naiveté of youth, 
has much in common with one of the 
greatest of epic heroes, Odysseus, the 
practical man. Jim also has some of the 
qualities of an epic hero. He has strength 
and courage, and he possesses the supreme 
virtue of epic poetry, loyalty. It is part 
of Twain’s irony that in Huck and Jim 
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we have, in one sense, the two halves of 
an epic hero. In Huck, the skill and can- 
niness; in Jim, the strength and simple 
loyalty. 

In the society along the shore we see 
traces of other epic values, values which 
have survived from a more primitive 
world. The Grangerford-Shepherdson feud 
strikes the modern reader as a senseless 
mess, but as Huck says, “There ain’t a 


coward amongst them Shepherdsons—not’ 


a one. And there ain’t no cowards amongst 
the Grangerfords either.” Huck sees the 
essential folly behind this courage, but the 
reader, one degree further removed from 
the harsh reality, is allowed the luxury 
of a double vision. Similarly, Colonel 
Sherburn, destroying a lynching mob 
merely by the courage of his presence, 
illustrates another epic theme, the bravery 
of one against many. 

One final quality which Huckleberry 
Finn derives from its epic ancestry is its 
poetry. The novel is full of poetry. Not 
just the passages of lyric description, 
which mark a pause between the main 
actions and give a heightened and more 
literary tone just as they often did in the 
traditional epic, but also the many similes 
and turns of speech Huck uses, which, 
if they are not quite Homeric, are cer- 
tainly unforgettable. And much of the 
exaggerated language of the frontier 
world, one not far removed in kind from 
that of the primitive migrations, is also 
a natural part of the epic style. 


III 


Allegory may be defined simply as the 
representation of one thing in the form 
of another. A second definition, more 
germane to literature, is that allegory is 
a process by which the spiritual is em- 
bodied in the physical. To go one step 
further, the main purpose of allegory is 
somehow to embody a spiritual action in 
a physical action. By making a suitable 
physical object stand for some metaphysi- 
cal one, or at least for one which cannot 
be contained in the terms of normal, 
everyday life, the writer carries out one 


of the main purposes of all art, which is 
to bring to its audience, through the rep- 
resentation of real objects, an awareness 
and knowledge which transcend the limi- 
tations of such reality. Allegory, that is, 
deals primarily with matters of the spirit. 

This assumption helps to explain why 
the great allegories deal either with a 
physical journey or a physical conflict or 
both. For a spiritual change, when em- 
bodied allegorically, will take the form of 
a {meaningful physical journey through 
symbolic space. And a spiritual conflict, 
when embodied allegorically, will take the 
form of a real physical conflict between 
significant forces, each of them represent- 
ing some metaphysical quality. 

Although all novels are in a certain sense 
descended from Don Quixote, it is also 
true that in another sense all novels, and 
especially English ones, are descended 
from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
main difference between the allegorical 
novel as we know it today and Bunyan’s 
narrative of the human soul is that whereas 
in Pilgrim’s Progress we have an alle- 
gory that tends to turn into a novel, in 
most modern instances we have a novel 
that tends to turn into an allegory. As 
the author, whether he be Melville or 
Mann or Twain, develops and elaborates 
his original materials, he may become 
aware of certain meaningful connections 
which are tending to establish themselves 
between the physical objects and the physi- 
cal narrative he is describing and the re- 
lated spiritual values and conflicts. Draw- 
ing on a tradition which has existed for 
a long time in literature and which is a 
natural part of the artistic process in any 
form, the author finds himself writing 
allegory. And this is what happened to 
Mark Twain. Writing as he was a great 
novel, his masterpiece in fact, he organized 
and related certain physical materials to 
certain metaphysical conditions so that 
their relationship became meaningful in 
a special way—became, in short, allegory. 

Huckleberry Finn is the story of a 
journey, a real journey. If we are to find 
any meaning in Huck’s journey beyond 
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the literal level, we must seek it first in 
the medium through which Huck jour- 
neys, in the great river down which he 
drifts during much of the story. And 
Huck’s movements take on at least the 
external form of a basic symbolic pattern, 
one seen in such poems as Shelley’s 
Alastor, Arnold’s The Future, and Rim- 
baud’s Bateau Ivre, a pattern stated most 
directly in Prometheus Unbound, “My 
soul is an enchanted boat.” Implicit in 
this pattern is the suggestion that the 
river journey can have a distinctly meta- 
physical quality, that it can be, in fact, a 
journey of the soul as well as of the body. 
This suggestion is not at all arbitrary. Of 
all forms of physical progression, that 
of drifting downstream in a boat, or on 
a raft, is the most passive one possible. 
The mind under such conditions is lulled, 
as Huck’s mind is, into the illusion that 
it has lost all contact with reality and is 
drifting bodilessly through a world of 
sleep and of dreams. Thus the nakedness 
of Huck and Jim when they are alone on 
the raft becomes a symbol of how they 
have shucked off the excrescences of the 
real world, their clothes, and have come 
as close as possible to the world of the 
spirit. 

All journeys, even allegorical ones, 
must have a goal. What is the goal of 
Huck’s journey? We find the answer in 
what happens while Huck and Jim float 
down the river. The pattern is, very 
simply, one of an ever-increasing engage- 
ment of the world of the raft, of the spirit, 
with the world of the shore, of reality. As 
the book progresses, more and more Huck 
tells about events that take place on the 
banks, and less and less he tells about 
those that take place out on the river. No 
matter how hard Huck and Jim try to 
escape, the real world is always drawing 
them back into it. Finally, in the Duke 
and the Dauphin, themselves fleeing for 
the moment from the harsh reality of the 
river’s shores, the real world invades the 
world of the raft, and the latter loses 
forever the dream-like and idyllic quality 
it has often had for the two voyagers. The 


climax of Huck’s lyric praise of tlie river 
comes significantly just before this mood 
is shattered forever by the arrival of 
the Duke and the Dauphin. 

Parallel to this pattern of the ever- 
increasing engagement of the world of 
the shore with that of the raft is a pattern 
which begins with Huck’s pretended 
death, a death which is actual to all the 
world but Huck and Jim. The symbolic 
fact of his death accomplished, Huck must 
find an identity with which he can face 
the real world. His assumption of various 
such identities forms a significant pattern. 
The various masks he assumes, starting 
with that of a girl, as far removed from 
the reality as possible, gradually draw 
back nearer the truth. Huck’s final dis- 
guise, as Tom Sawyer, is only slightly 
removed from his real self. When he is 
about to reveal this real self and is in- 
stead taken for Tom, Huck almost recog- 
nizes the meaning of his journey. For he 
says to himself, “But if they was joyful, 
it warn’t nothing to what I was; for it 
was like being born again, I was so glad 
to find out who I was.” 

This, then, is the allegory of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Dying symbolically almost at 
the opening of the novel, Huck journeys 
through the world of the spirit, ever work- 
ing out a pattern of increasing involve- 
ment with the world of reality and with 
his own self, both cast aside at the begin- 
ning of the journey. Only when he is 
finally forced to assume this real self in 
the eyes of the world, through the sudden 
arrival of Aunt Polly, is he allowed to 
learn the all-important truth Jim has kept 
from him throughout the novel, that his 
Pap “ain’t comin back no mo.” We can- 
not say that Huck has undergone a total 
initiation and is now fully prepared to 
take on adulthood, but neither can we 
doubt that he has undergone a knowledge- 
ful and maturing experience. And at the 
end of the story he is about to undertake 
another journey, this time to the west, in 
search of further experience and further 
knowledge. 








Why Huckleberry Finn Is Not 
The Great American Novel 


WiLut1AaM Van O'Connor 


ROM the late nineteenth century to 

World War I, and even after, there 
was much discussion of the great Ameri- 
can novel. Eventually the idea died, ap- 
parently of its own inanity. But in recent 
years the idea, though not the phrase, has 
returned to life, for we are informed, 
from a variety of critical positions, that 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn is 
the truly American novel. 

A novel wants to be circumscribed to 
live in its own terms, to fulfill itself 
imaginatively. On the other hand, it speaks 
to a people and to their beliefs about them- 
selves. Huck is said to live for us some- 
what as Roland lives for France or Ar- 
thur for England. If Huck is firmly en- 
shrined in myth it would be futile to try 
to dislodge him. But his place in an Ameri- 
can myth would not of itself be assurance 
that Huckleberry Finn is a great novel. 

The following observations maintain 
that the book owes much of its eminence 
to our mythologizing of the West and, 
further, that the claims made for it as a 
source book for all later “American” fic- 
tion is not a valid claim. In making such 
observations it is helpful to refer to the 
introductions of Huckleberry Finn writ- 
ten by T. S. Eliot and Lionel Trilling. It 
is also necessary, on occasion, to disagree 
with them. Mr. Eliot reads it—Twain’s 
only masterpiece he says—as the story of 
the Boy and the River, the former being 
the unconscious or all but unconscious 
critic of civilization, its pursuits, wicked- 
ness, and vagaries, and the latter the sym- 
bol of time that is timeless and of human 
affairs carried downstream, often capri- 
ciously. Lionel Trilling also writes of the 
unblinking honesty of the boy Huck, and 
of the river as a god. He finds it a central 
American document and one of the world’s 
great books. 


Both Eliot and Trilling suggest that 
there is only one flaw, and this not a very 
serious one, to be charged against the 
structure of the book : the overly elaborate 
scheme for Jim’s escape engineered by 
Tom Sawyer in the closing section of the 
story. Trilling does say the episode is far 
too long but, like Eliot, he justifies it as 
a way of returning the reader to civiliza- 
tion, and of freeing Huck, allowing him 
to disappear. The Tom Sawyer episode 
is certainly a method for bringing off the 
dénouement, but involved with it is a 
serious anti-climax. Miss Watson’s will 
had already freed Jim, and all the high- 
jinks and genuine danger have been merely 
to satisfy Tom’s desire to keep things 
hopping. Tom is the Practical Joker of 
American literature and Twain has a 
streak of it himself, which interferes with 
his true sense of comedy. 


I 


The critical acumen of Eliot and Tril- 
ling notwithstanding, there are a number 
of flaws in Huckleberry Finn, some of 
them attributable to Twain’s refusal to 
respect the “work of art” and others at- 
tributable to his imperfect sense of tone. 
The downstream movement of the story 
(theme as well as action) runs counter to 
Jim’s effort to escape. Life on the raft 
may indeed be read as implied criticism 
of civilization—but it doesn’t get Jim any 
closer to freedom. One may also ask (it 
has been asked before) why it never oc- 
curred to Jim, or to Huck, to strike out 
for the Illinois shore and freedom. It is 
possible that Twain felt Tom’s highjinks 
were necessary not merely to prepare for 
the disappearance of Huck but to shift 
attention away from his conflicting themes. 

For the downward movement of the 
novel, of course, the picaresque form 
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serves its subject very well, allowing for 
innumerable and rapid adventures, afloat 
and ashore, and for the sort of ponderings 
that are peculiar to Huck. The picaresque 
form is also a clue to the kind of unity the 
book does have, a melodramatic mixture 
of reality and unreality and of comedy 
and horror. It is frequently theatrical in 
a good sense of the word. But the unity 
depends on Huck’s mind, and too often 
there are bits of action, dialogue, and 
observation which are not appropriate to 
him. There are two sorts of theatricality 
in the novel, melodrama and claptrap. 

Huck’s relationship with his father is 
melodrama. So is the shooting of Boggs, 
or the tar and feathering of the Duke 
and King. A proof of their being melo- 
drama is the ease with which one moves 
from a scene of violence to a humorous 
dialogue. For example, the encounter of 
Huck and Jim with the thieves and mur- 
derers aboard the Walter Scott is followed 
by the minstrel show, end-men sort of 
humor of “Was Solomon Wise?” Verisi- 
militude offers no problem when reality 
merges with unreality or horror dissolves 
innocently into comedy, but sometimes 
Twain’s sense of proper distance, the 
degree and nature of the stylization he is 
employing, fails him and the action be- 
comes gruesomely real. An instance of this 
is Huck’s telling of the murders in “Why 
Harney Rode Away for His Hat.” The 
starkness is too unrelieved. The scene 
does not respect the premises nor the 
general tone of the novel, and, even though 
it might work in another novel, it does 
not work here. 

A good deal is made, quite justly, of 
Huck’s affection for Jim, and the example 
commonly given is Huck’s apology to Jim 
after having tormented him with a lie 
about there having been no storm. “It was 
fifteen minutes,” Huck says, “before I 
could work myself up to go and humble 
myself to a nigger, but I done it, and I 
warn’t sorry for it afterwards neither.” 
But Twain sometimes loses sight of 
Huck’s moral sensitivity. An instance is 
in Chapters XVII and XVIII. 


Near the close of Chapter XVI the raft 
is run over by an upstream steamboat. 
In the darkness, after he and Jim have 
dived into the water, Huck cannot see 
Jim and his calls go unanswered. Huck 
then strikes out for shore. The following 
chapter, “The Grangerfords Take Me In,” 
is a humorous introduction to the Granger- 
ford family. Huck stays with the Gran- 
gerfords for many days, perhaps weeks, 
getting involved in their affairs, notably 
as courier between the lovers Miss Sophia 
Grangerford and Harney Shepherdson. No 
thought about Jim enters Huck’s head! It 
doesn’t occur to him to search for the old 
Negro. Jack, Huck’s “nigger servant,” 
finally invites him to see a “stack o’ water- 
moccasins” in a swamp, a trick for lead- 
ing him to the spot where Jim is hiding. 
“I poked into the place a ways and come 
to a little open patch as big as a bedroom 
all hung round with vines, and found a 
man lying there asleep—and, by jingo, it 
was my old Jim!” There is not much in- 
dication that Huck is greatly relieved or 
moved at finding Jim alive: “I waked him 
up, and I reckoned it was going to be a 
grand surprise to him to see me again. 
... He nearly cried he was so glad... .” 
Huck says nothing about being glad him- 
self. Perhaps we are to read this passage 
ironically, as an instance of a boy’s self- 
centeredness and believe that true affec- 
tion lies beneath it. This might be so, 
but it doesn’t explain away Huck’s absence 
of grief over Jim’s “death,” or his failure 
to search for him if alive, or his general 
indifference to Jim’s fate. 

Technically, too, the device for getting 
rid of Jim so that Huck can move into the 
Grangerford-Shepherdson world is awk- 
ward and unconvincing. Jim tells Huck 
he had heard him call for him when they 
were swimming toward shore but hadn’t 
answered for fear of being detected. Pre- 
sumably one reply would have quieted 
Huck and made detection much less likely. 
And if Huck had been allowed to help 
Jim hide, or even to maintain some aware- 
ness of him, he would be the Huck known 
to us in “Fooling Old Jim.” 
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Huck’s parody (Chapter XVII) of 
the activities of Emmeline Grangerford, 
poetess, is extremely amusing, but the 
“voice” is more nearly Twain’s than 
Huck’s. Many other things are put into 
the mouth of the twelve or thirteen year 
old Huck that, sometimes only weakly 
humorous themselves, are Twain himself 
speaking. This, for example, from a boy 
with almost no schooling: 


Look at Henry the Eight; this ’n’ a Sunday- 
school Superintendent to him. And look at 
Charles Second, and Louis Fourteen, and 
Louis Fifteen, and James Second, and Ed- 
ward Second, and Richard Third, and forty 
more; besides all them Saxon heptarchies 
that used to rip around so in oldtimes and 
raise Cain.... 


There are other witticisms about kings, a 
theme appropriate enough to Huckleberry 
Finn, but Twain might have found some 
other way of introducing them. In “An 
Arkansas Difficulty,” where Twain is giv- 
ing a sense of life in a small river-town, 
he makes Huck relate an observation on 
“chawing tobacker” that one would expect 
to find as “filler” in a nineteenth-century 
newspaper or magazine. Most incongruous 
of all, perhaps, is Huck’s account of the 
Duke’s rendition of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 

A more self-conscious artist would not 
have allowed such discrepancies to mar 
the tone of his novel. The truth is that 
Twain, however gifted a raconteur, how- 
ever much genius he had as an improviser, 
was not, even in Huckleberry Finn, a 
great novelist. 

A glance at Twain’s biography reveals 
attitudes that, if they were related about 
another “major” writer, would appear 
highly damaging. In My Mark Twain 
William Dean Howells reported: “He 
once said to me, I suppose after he had 
been reading some of my unsparing praise 
of [Jane Austen]: ‘You seem to think 
that woman could write,’ and he forbore 
withering me with his scorn. . . .” Howells 
also wrote: “I fancy his pleasure in poetry 
was not great, and I do not believe he 
cared much for the conventionally accepted 
masterpieces of literature.” And of Henry 


James, whose The Bostonians was serial- 
ized in the same magazine with Huckle- 
berry Finn, Twain said, “I would rather 
be damned to John Bunyan’s heaven than 
read that.” 


II 


Huckleberry Finn is involved with the 
mystique of America. The chief symbols 
are the Boy and the River. Huck is the 
break not merely with Europe but with 
civilization, the westward push. Self-suf- 
ficient and yet dependable, he is the proper 
kind of individualist. He is also youth, 
a rugged Peter Pan who lives eternally. 
Huck belongs also with Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking and Faulkner’s Ike McCaslin, 
symbolic figures who reject the evils of 
civilization. (A weakness in all of them is 
that they do not acknowledge the virtues 
of civilization or try to live, as one must, 
inside it.) Huck is, finally, a sentimental 
figure, not in himself of course, since he 
is a boy, but in the minds of those who 
unduly admire his departure for the terri- 
tory. 

The River, as Eliot says, is time and 
timelessness, “a strong brown god” with 
his own thoughts about the machine, the 
hurry and fuss of cities, the illusions and 
struggles that make us lie, steal, or cheat. 
But the River is also the Mississippi as 
it borders the state of Missouri, the very 
heart of America. If Twain helped create 
a mythic river, the mythic river also 
helped Twain find his place as a legendary 
writer. Having such a place, he is some- 
times, by sheer association, given more: 
he is made into the “Lincoln of American 
literature.” 

My Mark Twain concludes with 
Howells’ account of seeing Twain in his 
coffin, the face “patient with the patience 
I had often seen in it; something of a 
puzzle, a great silent dignity, an assent 
to what must be from the depths of a 
nature whose tragical seriousness broke 
in the laughter which the universe took 
for the whole of him.” Howells then 
adds: “Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes—I knew them all and all the rest 
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of our sages, poets, seers, critics, humor- 
ists; they were like one another and like 
other literary men; but Clemens was sole, 
incomparable, the Lincoln of our litera- 
ture.” Stuart Pratt Sherman in the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature 
also compares Twain with Lincoln: “In 
the retrospect he looms for us with Whit- 
man and Lincoln, recognizably his coun- 
trymen, out of the shadows of the Civil 
War, an unmistakable native son of an 
eager, westward .noving people—uncon- 
ventional, self-reliant, mirthful, profane, 
realistic, cynical, boisterous, popular, ten- 
der-hearted, touched with chivalry, and per- 
meated to the marrow of his bones with 
the sentiment of a democratic society and 
with loyalty to American institutions.” 
The association of Lincoln and Twain 
may seem appropriate at first glance—but 
only at first glance. Presumably Howells 
meant that both men discovered their need 
for comedy in the pathos and tragedy of 
the human condition, that both men were 
sons of a frontier society. To a degree, 
then, the comparison holds. But to allow 
for a detailed comparison, Lincoln should 
have to have written novels, or Twain to 
have been a politician, statesman, or writer 
of speeches. Insofar as Lincoln the writer 
and Twain the writer can be compared, 
Lincoln is the greater. Lincoln’s wit, also 
in a vernacular idiom, is frequently more 
subtle than Twain’s and may be expected 
to be more lasting. Lincoln’s ability in 
writing an analytical prose, flexible and 
closely reasoned, and his ability in writing 
a serious and, when the occasion required, 
solemn rhetoric were also greater than 
Twain’s. The seriousness and solemnity 
in Twain are of innocence betrayed, as in 
the concluding paragraph of The Mys- 
terious Stranger. Lincoln’s seriousness is 
that of a man dealing with the world, in its 
own terms when forced to, but also above 
it, urging it to create its destiny in ways 
that make for the fullest sense of achieve- 
ment and dignity. If Lincoln had written 
novels, he would, without doubt, have been 
a greater novelist than Twain. His virtues 
include Twain’s and surpass them. 


III 


It was in The Green Hills of Africa 
that Hemingway made his now famous 
assertion that “All modern American 
literature comes from one book by Mark 
Twain called Huckleberry Finn.” The 
genealogy, as commor!ly worked out, is 
as follows: 


Huckle- Crane Hem- Modern 
berry—> Stein ing- — American 
Finn Anderson way fiction 


Obviously there are other strands of 
American fiction. Writers like Willa 
Cather, Scott Fitzgerald, and Faulkner 
do not derive from Twain. Nor from 
Hemingway. Again, an English reader 
could undoubtedly point out much in the 
prose of Melville or Hawthorne or Poe 
that is “peculiarly American.” In other 
words, several semi-literate Missouri 
idioms are not exclusively “pure American 
language.” Perhaps one can say that these 
idioms bear the same relationship to gen- 
eral American English that the tall tale 
bears to American fiction as a whole. At 
any rate, the strand of language that 
Hemingway is concerned with is—though 
vigorous, vital, and concrete—unsuited to 
speculation or subtle distinctions. 

It is interesting to compare Heming- 
way’s prose’ with Lincoln’s in “The Get- 
tysburg Address.” In the latter, one finds 
not merely the simplicity and repetition 
of the Hemingway prose but an ennobling 
rhetoric; Lincoln’s prose both meets the 
Hemingway esthetic and transcends it. 

Probably it is a time and a place, with 
a language appropriate to them, that ap- 
peals to the followers of Twain. In a 
series of letters addressed to Van Wyck 
Brooks, Sherwood Anderson made many 
references to Twain, to the midwest, and 
to the book. In Brooks’s introduction to 
the letters one reads: 


1 Perhaps the best summary of the style Hem- 
ingway admires and employs is Gertrude Stein’s 
“How Writing is Written.” There are also good 
discussions of it in Frederick Hoffman’s The 
Modern Novel in America and in Philip Young’s 
Ernest Hemingway. 
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I can remember how struck I was by his 
[Anderson’s] fresh healthy mind and his 
true Whitmanian feeling for comradeship, 
his beautiful humility, his lovely generosity, 
and the ‘proud conscious innocence’ of his 
nature. This was his own phrase for Mark 
Twain’s mind at the time he was writing 
Huckleberry Finn; and it goes for Sher- 
wood also. He was the most natural of 
men, as innocent as any animal or flowering 
tree. 


This passage, in language reminiscent of 
Anderson’s own, of Hemingway’s too, but 
a little thin and nostalgic to have been 
Twain’s, is obviously intended as wholly 
a compliment. If one wonders why an 
American quality, innocence, and superior 
writing go together, there is Anderson’s 
reasoning on the matter: “He [Twain] 
belonged out here in the Middle West and 
was only incidentally a writer.” Pre- 
sumably craftsmanship, wide experience, 
or even thought in any complexity inhibit 
a truly American writer. Innocence, that 
strange word in American life, helps to 
account for Twain’s place, and the place 
of Huckleberry Finn, in the hierarchy of 
American literature. 

Innocence, to pursue the subject a little 
further, also helps account for the two 
writers who most clearly come in the wake 
of Twain—Anderson and Hemingway. 
The protagonists in Anderson’s stories, as 
Trilling points out, are ensnared or 
caught: in poverty (Marching Men), in 
marriage (Many Marriages), by inhibi- 
tions (Dark Laughter). Anderson’s mes- 
sage is that we must be “free,” economi- 
cally, emotionally, intellectually, but in his 
stories to be free is to escape. Anderson 
did not accept the conditions of human 
existence and responsibility. The child, 
or the boy, is his chief protagonist, and 
the reader watches him confront and be 
offended by the adult world. In “I Want 
to Know Why,” the point of which Hem- 
ingway borrowed and improved upon, 
Anderson has the young protagonist use 
one of Huck’s phrases, “It gave me the 
fantods.” In the context of Anderson’s 


story the phrase sounds dated and ineffec- 
tual, but it may be a clue to what Ander- 
son was attempting, to live in the nine- 
teenth century, or, better, in the boy’s 
world which Huck symbolized for him. 

Nick Adams, the protagonist in Jn Our 
Time (1925), suffers, as Philip Young 
points out, a trauma, or to use the more 
literary term, a wound, the result of the 
anguish and evil he has experienced. He 
is the first of the Hemingway heroes. As 
Nick Adams this hero breaks with a pious 
and righteous mother. As Jake Barnes in 
The Sun Also Rises he is an expatriate in 
more senses than one. As Lt. Henry in 
A Farewell to Arms he makes a separate 
peace. As Harry Morgan in To Have and 
Have Not he is an outlaw. As Robert 
Jordan in For Whom the Bell Tolls heisa 
soldier adventurer. As Colonel Cantwell in 
Across the River and into the Trees he 
conducts a private war against stupid gen- 
erals. As the old man in The Old Man and 
the Sea he fights his battle alone, except 
for a small boy admirer. The Hemingway 
hero, in addition to other characteristics, 
refuses the compromises all civilized peo- 
ple make. It is not fair to say he is Huck 
Finn grown up—but he is in part Huck 
Finn. Except for an occasional tribute 
to humanity as one, th Hemingway hero 
looks at civilization and says what Huck 
said: “I been there before.” 

Beyond the Huck aspect in Hemingway 
is the irony that not even in the territory 
is there peace. In the simplest of his 
phrases there is a suggestion of terror. 
His protagonists would like to find in- 
nocence, and in a way they search for it, 
but they never expect to find it. And per- 
haps this suggests a reasonable way of 
viewing Huckleberry Finn. It appeals to 
our desire for a condition of innocence. 
The difficulty we have in conceiving what 
Huck might be as an adult is an indica- 
tion of the limited usefulness of Huck as 
a symbol. If we refuse to over-value him 
as a symbol, we may be less inclined to 
over-value the novel, or to over-value the 
language in which it is written. 
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The Old Man and the Sea 


Leo GuRKo 


MM of Hemingway’s novels empha- 
size what men cannot do, and define 
the world’s limitations, cruelties, or built- 
in evil. The Old Man and the Sea is re- 
markable for its stress on what men can 
do and on the world as an arena where 
heroic deeds are possible. The universe 
inhabited by Santiago, the old Cuban 
fisherman, is not free of tragedy and pain 
but these are transcended, and the affirm- 
ing tone is in sharp contrast with the 
pessimism permeating such books as The 
Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to Arms. 

One aspect of this universe, familiar 
from the earlier works, is its changeless- 
ness. The round of Nature—which in- 
cludes human nature—is not only eternal 
but eternally the same. The sun not only 
rises, it rises always, and sets and rises 
again without change of rhythm. The re- 
lationship of Nature to man proceeds 
through basic patterns that never vary. 
Therefore, despite the fact that a story by 
Hemingway is always full of action, the 
action takes place inside a world that is 
fundamentally static. 

Moreover, its processes are purely secu- 
lar in character: Hemingway’s figures are 
often religious but their religion is pe- 
ripheral rather than central to their lives. 
In The Old Man and the Sea, Santiago, 
the principal figure, is a primitive Cuban, 
at once religious and superstitious. Yet 
neither his religion nor his superstitious 
beliefs are relevant to his tragic experi- 
ence with the great marlin; they do not 
create it or in any way control its meaning. 
The fisherman himself, knowing what it 
is all about, relies on his own resources 
and not on God (in whom he devoutly be- 
lieves, just as Jake Barnes, while calling 
himself a bad Catholic, is also a devout 
believer). If he succeeds in catching the 
fish, he “will say ten Our Fathers and ten 
Hail Marys... and make a pilgrimage to 
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the Virgen de Cobre” (The Old Man and 
the Sea, Scribner’s, 1952, p. 71), but these 
are rituals that come after the event and 
have no significant relationship with it. 
In this universe, changeless and bare of 
divinity, everyone has his fixed role to 
play. Santiago’s role is to pursue the great 
marlin, “That which I was born for” 
(p. 44), he reflects ; the marlin’s is to live 
in the deepest parts of the sea and escape 
the pursuit of man. The two of them 
struggle with each other to the death, but 
without animosity or hatred. On the con- 
trary, the old man feels a deep affection 
and admiration for the fish. He admires 
its great strength as it pulls his skiff 
out to sea, and becomes conscious of its 
nobility as the two grow closer and closer 
together, in spirit as well as space, during 
their long interlude on the Gulf Stream. 
In the final struggle between them, his 
hands bleeding, his body racked with fa- 
tigue and pain, the old man reflects in his 
exhaustion : 
You are killing me, fish... . But you have 
a right to. Never have I seen a greater, or 
more beautiful, or a calmer or a more noble 
thing than you, brother. Come on and kill 
me. I do not care who kills who. (p. 102) 


On the homeward journey, with the mar- 
lin tied to the boat and already under at- 
tack from sharks, Santiago establishes his 
final relationship with the fish, that great 
phenomenon of Nature: 


You did not kill the fish only to keep alive 
and to sell for food, he thought. You killed 
him for pride and because you are a fisher- 
man. You loved him when he was alive and 
you loved him after. If you love him, it is 
not a sin to kill him. (p. 116) 


A sense of brotherhood and love, in a 
world in which everyone is killing or be- 
ing killed, binds together the creatures of 
Nature, establishes between them a unity 
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and an emotion which transcends the de- 
structive pattern in which they are caught. 
In the eternal round, each living thing, 
man and animal, acts out its destiny ac- 
cording to the drives of its species, and 
in the process becomes a part of the pro- 
found harmony of the natural universe. 
This harmony, taking into account the 
hard facts of pursuit, violence, and death 
but reaching a stage of feeling beyond 
them, is a primary aspect of Hemingway’s 
view of the world. Even the sharks have 
their place. They are largely scavengers, 
but the strongest and most powerful 
among them, the great Mako shark which 
makes its way out of the deep part of the 
sea, shares the grandeur of the marlin. 
Santiago kills him but feels identified with 
him as well: 


But you enjoyed killing the dentuso, he 
thought. He lives on the live fish as you do. 
He is not a scavenger nor just a moving 
appetite as some sharks are. He is beautiful 
and noble and knows no fear of anything. 


(pp. 116-117) 


Nature not only has its own harmony 
and integration but also its degrees of 
value. In The Old Man and the Sea this 
is contained in the idea of depth. The 
deeper the sea the more valuable the crea- 
tures living there and the more intense 
the experience deriving from it. On the 
day that he catches the great marlin, the 
old man goes much farther out than the 
other fishermen and casts bait in much 
deeper water. The marlin itself is a deni- 
zen of the profounder depths. Even the 
Mako shark lives in the deep water and 
its speed, power, and directness are quali- 
ties associated with depth. There are, in 
fact, two orders in every species : the great 
marlins and the lesser, the great sharks 
and the smaller, bad-smelling, purely 
scavenger sharks who dwell in shallower 
water and attack with a sly indirectness in 
demeaning contrast with the bold approach 
of the Mako. There are also two kinds of 
men—as there have always been in Hem- 
ingway—the greater men and the lesser, 
heroes and ordinary humans. 


To be a hero means to dare more than 
other men, to expose oneself to greater 
dangers, and therefore more greatly to 
risk the possibilities of defeat and death. 
On the eighty-fifth day after catching his 
last fish, Santiago rows far beyond the 
customary fishing grounds; as he drops 
his lines into water of unplumbed depth 
he sees the other fishermen, looking very 
small, strung out in a line far inland be- 
tween himself and the shore. Because he 
is out so far, he catches the great fish. 
But because the fish is so powerful, it 
pulls his skiff even farther out—so far 
from shore that they cannot get back 
in time to prevent the marlin being chewed 
to pieces by the sharks. “I shouldn’t have 
gone out so far, fish,” he said. “Neither 
for you nor for me. I’m sorry, fish” (p. 
121). The greatness of the experience and 
the inevitability of the loss are bound up 
together. Nature provides us with bound- 
less opportunities for the great experience 
if we have it in us to respond. The experi- 
ence carries with it its heavy tragic price. 
No matter. It is worth it. When Santiago 
at last returns with the marlin still lashed 
to the skiff but eaten away to the skeleton, 
he staggers uphill to his hut groaning 
under the weight of the mast. He falls 
asleep exhausted and dreams of the Afri- 
can lions he had seen in his younger days 
at sea. The next morning the other fisher- 
men gaze in awe at the size of the skeleton, 
measure it to see by how much it is record- 
breaking, while the reverential feeling of 
the boy, Manolin, for the fisherman is 
strongly reinforced. Everyone has some- 
how been uplifted by the experience. Even 
on the lowest, most ignorant level, it creates 
a sensation. The tourists in the last scene 
of the story mistake the marlin for a 
shark but they too are struck by a sense 
of the extraordinary. 

The world not only contains the possi- 
bilities of heroic adventure and emotion 
to which everyone, on whatever level, can 
respond, but it also has continuity. Santi- 
ago is very old and has not much time 
left. But he has been training Manolin 
to pick up where he leaves off. The boy 
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has been removed by his parents from 
the old man’s boat because of his bad luck, 
but this in no way diminishes the boy’s 
eagerness to be like Santiago. The master- 
pupil relationship between them suggests 
that the heroic impulse is part of a tradi- 
tional process handed down from one 
generation to another, that the world is a 
continuous skein of possibility and affir- 
mation. This affirming note, subdued in 
Hemingway’s earlier fiction, is sounded 
here with unambiguous and unrestricted 
clarity. 

Indeed, Santiago is the clearest repre- 
sentation of the hero because he is the 
only major character in Hemingway who 
has not been permanently wounded or 
disillusioned. His heroic side is suggested 
throughout. Once, in Casablanca, he de- 
feated a huge Negro from Cienfuegos at 
the hand game and was referred to there- 
after as El Campéon. Now in his old age, 
he is hero-worshipped by Manolin who 
wants always to fish with him, or, when he 
cannot, at least to help him even with his 
most menial chores. At sea Santiago, shar- 
ing the Cuban craze for baseball, thinks 
frequently of Joe DiMaggio, the greatest 
ballplayer of his generation, and wonders 
whether DiMaggio, suffering from a bone 
spur in his heel, ever endured the pain 
which the marlin is now subjecting him to. 
And at night, when he sleeps, he dreams of 
lions playing on the beaches of Africa. The 
constant association with the king of ball- 
players and the king of beasts adds to the 
old man’s heroic proportions. He is heroic 
even in his bad luck. The story opens with 
the announcement that he has gone eighty- 
four days without taking a fish—ordinary 
men are seldom afflicted with disaster so 
outsized. 

Heightening and intensifying these al- 
ready magnified effects is the extraordi- 
nary beauty of Nature which cozens and 
bemuses us with its sensuous intoxica- 
tions. The account of the sea coming to 
life at dawn is one of the most moving 
passages in the story, supplemented later 
at rhapsodic intervals by the drama of the 
great pursuit. This comes to its visual cli- 


max with the first great jump of the mar- 
lin when, for the first time, Santiago sees 
the gigantic size of his prey. Hemingway 
pays very close attention to the rippling 
and fluting of the water, to wind currents, 
the movements of turtles, fish, and birds, 
the rising of sun and stars. One is filled 
not simply with a sense of Nature’s vast- 
ness, but of her enchantment. This en- 
chantment adds an aesthetic dimension to 
Santiago’s adventure, an adventure whose 
heroism invests it with moral meaning and 
whose invocation of comradeship and 
identity supply it with emotional grandeur. 
Within this universe, where there is no 
limit to the depth of experience, learning 
how to function is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is not enough to have will; 
one must also have technique. If will is 
what enables one to live, technique is what 
enables one to live successfully. Santiago 
is not a journeyman fisherman, but a su- 
perb craftsman who knows his business 
thoroughly and always practises it with 
great skill. He keeps his lines straight 
where others allow them to drift with 
the current. “It is better to be lucky,” he 
thinks. “But I would rather be exact. 
Then when luck comes you are ready” 
(p. 36). To be ready—with all one’s pro- 
fessional as well as psychological re- 
sources—that is the imperative. One rea- 
son that Hemingway’s stories are so 
crammed with technical details about 
fishing, hunting, bull-fighting, boxing, 
and war—so much so that they often read 
like manuals on these subjects—is his 
belief that professional technique is the 
quickest and surest way of understanding 
the physical rrocesses of Nature, of get- 
ting into the thing itself. Men should study 
the world in which they are born as the 
most serious of all subjects; they can live 
in it only as they succeed in handling 
themselves with skill. Life is more than 
an endurance contest. It is also an art, 
with rules, ritaals, and methods that, 
once learned, lead on to mastery. 
Furthermore, when the great trial 
comes, one must be alone. The pressure 
and the agony cannot be shared or 
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sloughed off on others, but must be en- 
dured alone. Santiago, his hands chafed 
and bleeding from the pull of the marlin, 
his face cut, in a state of virtual prostra- 
tion from his struggle, several times 
wishes the boy were with him to ease the 
strain, but it is essential that he go un- 
accompanied, that in the end he rely on his 
own resources and endure his trial un- 
aided. At the bottom of this necessity for 
solitariness, there is the incurable reliance 
on the individual which makes Heming- 
way the great contemporary inheritor of 
the romantic tradition. The stripping- 
down of existence to the struggle between 
individual man and the natural world, 
during the course of which he rises to the 
highest levels of himself, has an early echo 
in Keats’s line “Then on the shore of the 
wide world I stand alone. . . .” In modern 
fiction it is Melville and Conrad who give 
this theme its most significant shape. The 
mysterious, inscrutable, dramatic Nature 
into which their heroes plunge themselves 
in search of their own self-realization 
supplies Hemingway with the scaffolding 
for The Old Man and the Sea. Like 
Captain Ahab, like Lord Jim, Santiago 
is pitched into the dangerous ocean; for 
only there, and with only himself to fall 
back on, can he work out his destiny and 
come to final terms with life. 

The concept of the hero whose triumph 
consists of stretching his own powers to 
their absolute limits regardless of the 
physical results gives The Old Man and 
the Sea a special place among its author’s 
works. It confronts us with a man who 
is not only capable of making the ultimate 
effort, but makes it successfully and con- 
tinuously. This theme of affirmation, that 
had begun to be struck in Across the 
River and into the Trees, is presented here 
much more convincingly. Colonel Cant- 
well of the immediately preceding novel 
is forever talking about his heroism ; San- 
tiago acts his out. Cantwell reminisces on 
past triumphs; the old fisherman demon- 
strates them before our eyes. The strain 
of boastful exhibitionism that causes some 
readers to regard Hemingway as an ado- 


lescent Byron spoiled Cantwell’s story. It 
is almost totally absent from Santiago’s. 

Here we have entered a world which 
has to some degree recovered from the 
gaping wounds that made it so frightening 
a place in the early stories. The world 
which injured Jake Barnes so cruelly, 
pointlessly deprived Lieutenant Henry of 
his one love, destroyed Harry Morgan 
at the height of his powers, and robbed 
Robert Jordan of his political idealism 
has now begun to regain its balance. It 
is no longer the bleak trap within which 
man is doomed to struggle, suffer, and die 
as bravely as he can, but a meaningful, 
integrated structure that challenges our 
resources, holds forth rich emotional re- 
wards for those who live in it daringly 
and boldly though continuing to exact 
heavy payment from them in direct pro- 
portion to how far they reach out. There 
is no less tragedy than before, but this 
has lost its bleakness and accidentality, 
and become purposive. It is this sense of 
purposiveness that makes its first appear- 
ance in Hemingway’s philosophy, and sets 
off The Old Man and the Sea from his 
other fiction. 

After the first World War the tradi- 
tional hero disappeared from Western 
literature, to be replaced in one form or 
another by Kafka’s Mr. K. Hemingway’s 
protagonists, from Nick Adams on, were 
hemmed in like Mr. K. by a bewildering 
cosmos which held them in a tight vise. 
The huge complicated mushrooming of 
politics, society, and the factory age began 
to smother freedom of action on the indi- 
vidual’s part. In his own life Hemingway 
tended to avoid the industrialized coun- 
tries including his own, and was drawn 
from the start to the primitive places 
of Spain, Africa, and Cuba. For there, 
the ancient struggle and harmony between 
man and Nature still existed, and the 
heroic possibilities so attractive to Hem- 
ingway’s temperament had freer play. At 
last, in the drama of Santiago, a drama 
entirely outside the framework of modern 
society and its institutions, he was able to 
briu.g these possibilities to their first full 
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fruition, and re-discover, in however 
specialized a context, the hero lost in the 
twentieth century. 

Thus The Old Man and the Sea is the 
culmination of Hemingway’s long search 
for disengagement from the social world 
and total entry into the natural. This 
emerges in clearer focus than ever before 
as one of the major themes in his career 
both as writer and man. Jake and Bill are 
happy only in the remote countryside out- 
side Burguete, away from the machinery 
of postwar Europe. It is when Lieutenant 
Henry signs his separate peace, deserts 
from the Italian army, and retires with his 
love to the high Swiss mountains far re- 
moved from the man-made butchery of 
the war that he enjoys his brief moment 
of unclouded bliss. The defeated writer 
in “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” as he 
lies dying, laments his inability to free 
himself from the complicated temptations 
of money, fashion, the life of sophisti- 
cated dilettantism, and thinks of his lost 
talent as resting unspoiled on the remote 
virginal snows cresting the summit of 
an African mountain (height on land is 
plainly the moral equivalent in Heming- 
way to depth in the sea). Robert Jordan 
must first disengage himself from the 
political machinery of Spain before the 
act of sacrificing his life for his comrades 
can acquire its note of pure spiritual ex- 
altation. 

The movement to get out of society and 
its artifices is not motivated by the desire 
to escape but by the desire for liberation. 
Hemingway seeks to immerse himself 
totally in Nature not to “evade his re- 
sponsibilities” but to free his moral and 
emotional self. Since life in society is 
necessarily stunting and artificial, coward- 
ice consists not of breaking out of it 
but of continuing in it. To be true to 
oneself makes a return to the lost world 
of Nature categorically imperative. And 
that lost world, as The Old Man and the 
Sea reveals, has its own responsibilities, 
disciplines, moralities, and all-embracing 
meaning quite the equivalent of anything 
present in society and of much greater 


value because it makes possible a total 
response to the demands upon the self. 
Santiago is the first of the main figures 
in Hemingway who is not an American, 
and who is altogether free of the entangle- 
ments of modern life. It is toward the 
creation of such a figure that Hemingway 
has been moving, however obscurely, 
from the beginning. His ability to get in- 
side this type of character without the 
fatal self-consciousness that mars so much 
literary “primitivism” is a measure of 
how far he has succeeded, in imagination 
at least, in freeing himself from the famil- 
iar restraints of convention. 

In this movement from the confine- 
ments of society to the challenges of Na- 
ture, Hemingway is most closely linked to 
Conrad. Conrad thrust his Europeans into 
the pressures of the Malayan archipelago 
and darkest Africa because he was con- 
vinced that only when removed from the 
comforts and protective mechanisms of 
civilization could they be put to the test. 
In his one London novel, The Secret 
Agent, Conrad demonstrated that suffer- 
ing and tragedy were as possible in Brix- 
ton and Camberwell as off the Java coast ; 
heroism, however, was not, and The 
Secret Agent stands as his one major 
work that remained hero-less. This em- 
bracing of Nature has nothing of Rousseau 
in it; it is not a revulsion against the 
corruption and iniquity of urban life. It 
is, instead, a flight from safety and the 
atrophying of the spirit produced by 
safety. It is for the sake of the liberation 
of the human spirit rather than the purifi- 
cation of social institutions that Conrad 
and Hemingway play out their lonely 
dramas in the bosom of Nature. 

Because The Old Man and the Sea re- 
cords this drama in its most successful 
form, it gives off in atmosphere and tone 
a buoyant sense of release that is new 
in Hemingway. The story, then, may well 
be less a capstone of Hemingway’s ex- 
traordinary career to date than a fresh 
emotional point of departure for the work 
to come, 








The Freshman Course Needs 
a Current of Ideas 


RANDALL STEWART 


M freshmen in most freshman writ- 
ing courses have nothing to write 
about, and no desire to write about it. The 
grand difficulty is that they lack a sound 
subject-matter. For lacking a sound sub- 
ject-matter, they lack motivation; and 
lacking motivation, they lack everything. 

If it is said that the freshman has him- 
self, it must be answered that that is the 
most difficult of all subjects to write about 
with even a modicum of distinction. Mon- 
taigne wrote about himself with wisdom 
and charm; so did Charles Lamb, Robert 
Benchley, and a number of others. But 
this sort of ability is comparatively rare; 
the successful personal essayist must have 
a flair amounting to genius. No wonder 
that themes on “My Senior Year in High 
School,” “My Summer at Camp,” “My 
Favorite Uncle,” and the like are returned 
to the student with the damning inscrip- 
tion, Banal. They are banal because their 
authors are not geniuses. 

Sometimes an attempt is made to pro- 
vide motivation by assigning a “real-life 
situation.” The student is asked, for ex- 
ample, to compose a letter to his grand- 
mother, regretting that a toothache pre- 
vents him from taking her to the sym- 
phony concert, as he had promised, or a 
letter to a department store stating that 
a purchase is unsatisfactory and not as 
advertised, and demanding his money 
back. But these are not real-life situations 
in the sense that the student is actually 
confronted with these problems. They are 
factitious, mere make-believe. The stu- 
dent quite properly objects that he has no 
grandmother, does not go to the sym- 
phony concerts, and has never made a 
purchase which proved to be fraudulent. 

Teachers of English composition have 
shown a good deal of ingenuity in their 
search for a subject-matter, there can 
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be no doubt about that. Sometimes stu- 
dents are asked to make little excursions 
into the outside world: to visit the bus 
terminal and set down their impressions 
(they usually find that lots of people are 
scurrying to and fro) ; to go out and look 
at a church steeple and tell what they 
see (they usually see that it is pointing 
heavenward). And then, there are the 
miscellaneous reading assignments. 

The miscellaneous reading assignments 
may be conducted with the aid of an essay 
collection, or the Periodical Room of the 
Library. They usually move rapidly from 
topic to topic. This week the student may 
read, and write, an essay on the Salk 
Vaccine. In succeeding weeks, the topics 
may be: Nehru, Friend or Foe?; Educa- 
tional TV; The Church Is Breaking 
Down (or Building Up) ; Cigarettes Do 
(Do Not) Cause Cancer; An Easy Way 
to Desegregate; and so forth. Sometimes 
this kind of program is called, “Giving 
the Student an Orientation in His 
World.” 

I wonder. It looks to me like a pretty 
superficial affair. It is too fast-changing 
to engage the student very deeply at any 
point. It requires the teacher constantly 
to enter areas where he has no particular 
competence. It fosters the notion that 
English teachers are professors of things 
in general, and therefore professors of 
nothing in particular. It has nothing to 
do with literature, though we are pro- 
fessors of literature. Its chief benefit 
would seem to be that it gives the stu- 
dent, and the teacher, a chance to catch 
up a bit on current national and world 
developments. But if that is the real ob- 
ject, let us call the course simply “Current 
Events,” and set it up systematically and 
competently under that advertisement. But 
how far this sort of thing falls short of 
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what we might be doing, of what indeed 
we ought to be doing! 

The gist of my argument is: (a) we 
need a sound subject-matter; (b) this 
subject-matter can most effectively, and 
most appropriately, be provided by great 
literature, and (c) the literature should be 
selected with reference not only to its 
intrinsic greatness, but the opportunity 
which it offers for the continuous, cumu- 
lative discussion of the deepest things in 
man. 

It seems to me obvious that we ought 
to spend our time on great literature in- 
stead of pieces which, however interest- 
ing and topical, are less than great. Most 
of the freshmen in the class before us 
will never take another English course. 
And yet we so often fritter away our 
opportunity with miscellaneous, less-than- 
great reading. When we do this, we betray 
the cause we represent, and we cheat the 
student. The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed. It is small wonder that a 
large majority of the people who take the 
required freshman course never darken 
our doors again. 

It is small wonder, too, that English 
teachers usually find the freshman course 
irksome, and something to be avoided, or 
if that is quite impossible, to be graduated 
from as soon as possible. I saw a proposal 
recently to improve the morale of the 
instructors of freshman English by rais- 
ing their salaries. The salary raise is 
eminently desirable, to be sure. But the 
salary raise, alas, will not get at the 
heart of the matter. The course itself must 
be changed. It is possible to have a fresh- 
man course which even the full professors 
will crave the opportunity to teach. But it 
will not be a miscellaneous affair in “com- 
munication skills.” It will be a course 
which has to do with the deepest things in 
man. 

I want to describe briefly a course with 
which I was recently connected.? I offer 


*The course was one of a group of courses 
offered at Brown University under the general 
designation, “The Identification and Criticism of 


this description not as a model or blue- 
print, but merely as an illustration of the 
sort of thing I have in mind. 

The class consisted of 23 students, 
about equally divided between freshmen 
and sophomores. It was their first English 
course in college. We sat around a hexag- 
onal table, where everyone faced almost 
everyone else (this physical arrangement 
proved to be very conducive to student 
participation). Regular attendance and 
regular preparation were mandatory. The 
teacher controlled the discussion pretty 
strictly by asking leading questions, bring- 
ing the discussion, if it strayed, back to 
the point at issue, and equalizing the par- 
ticipation by recognizing among the sev- 
eral hands which were always showing the 
student who had not spoken, or had 
spoken less than the others, at the present 
meeting (actually, the participation was 
practically 100% over a space, say, of 
two meetings). It was a year course. 

During the year, we read the following 
books, in this order: The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, The Marble Faun, Pierre, Billy 
Budd, The Ambassadors, The Financier, 
An American Tragedy, The House of the 
Seven Gables, and Light in August. After 
the reading and discussion of each book, 
the student wrote an original critical essay 
of from 1200 to 1800 words on an aspect 
of the book which particularly interested 
him. This essay was in no sense a rehash 
of the class discussion, nor was it derived 
from secondary printed sources; it was 
an original paper, in which the student 
did his own thinking (the selection of a 
topic placed an additional responsibility 
upon him). After the papers had been 
handed in, the teacher went over each 
paper in conference with the student. 
There is no substitute for this kind of 
criticism and correction, nor is it a job 
which can be farmed out. It is a job which 
Ideas.” In planning the work, I was assisted by 
Professors Albert D. Van Nostrand and Charles 
H. Watts, who taught sections of the same 
course. Since, however, the course was never 


“standardized,” some of the details given here 
are applicable to my section alone. 
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must be done by the teacher for whom 
the paper was written. 

We were concerned from the start with 
questions of the profoundest significance. 
Why did the Blithedale experiment fail? 
Who, or what, was responsible for its 
failure? It often proved interesting and 
profitable to go around the whole table 
with such a question as, What does 
Hollingsworth symbolize? When we col- 
lected the answers, they were often ca- 
pable of a molecular arrangement, with 
one placed pretty solidly at the center, and 
the others grouped around it as adjuncts 
or corollaries, though of course some an- 
swers, finally, would have to be rejected 
completely, or relegated to a remote, con- 
tingent periphery. In this entire process 
of adjustment and readjustment, the se- 
mantic aspects of the problem were by 
no means the least interesting. Students 
often use words in a heterodox fashion, 
and sometimes a plain correction, diction- 
ary in hand, was in order (though the 
dictionary often proved to be of little use 
—a worthwhile discovery for the student 
to make). 

As we moved from book to book, there 
was a certain continuity and cumulative- 
ness, a certain unity and focus, because 
we were constantly concerned with those 
deepest questions: What is man? What 
is the fall of man? What is the fortunate 
fall, the felix culpa? What is the nature 
of Donatello’s development? Does Pierre 
undergo a somewhat similar development, 
does he too illustrate the fortunate fall? 
Can Billy Budd be brought within this 
designation? or not? or with what differ- 
ences? And in what sense is Lambert 
Strether’s experience an education, an- 
other story of a lost innocence? These 
questions are only a few among many 
which point up the continuity, the cumu- 
lativeness, and the focus. In this class, we 
were never finished with anything which 
we had read; we were always doubling 
back, resuming, reinterpreting. 

After James, we plunged into an 
entirely different world: the world of the 
lobster and the squid; the world of the 


survival of the “fittest”; the world which 
Darwin made; the world of Theodore 
Dreiser. Whether we were reading about 
Frank Cowperwood or Clyde Griffiths, we 
were concerned with amoral, non-respon- 
sible behavior. If the preceding writers 
were at one in regarding man culpable and 
responsible, Dreiser’s works are a mighty 
effort to exculpate man, to deny his re- 
sponsibility. Man is never to blame in 
Dreiser; rather, the chemisms, and the 
bad environments, are to blame. Dreiser’s 
world is a moral chaos. 

The return to Hawthorne in The House 
of the Seven Gables brought us back to a 
world which is a moral order, and Light 
in August, with which the course ended, 
showed us a world shaken by convulsions, 
but still a world which was a moral order, 
a moral world which continued miracu- 
lously to survive the intestine shock. Man 
is never an amoral puppet in Faulkner, 
whose heroes and heroines tower. There 
is never any question here of man’s re- 
sponsibility. Like Hawthorne’s, Faulk- 
ner’s frame of reference is moral and 
Christian, There was pedagogical design 
in juxtaposing The House of the Seven 
Gables and Light in August. The assign- 
ment for the last essay was a comparison 
—any comparison which the student 
might care to make—between these two 
authors. The result was the finest set of 
papers which I have ever had from a 
freshman-sophomore group in my entire 
teaching experience. (The papers, inter- 
estingly enough, drew upon the Haw- 
thorne reading of the previous semester 
quite as freely as the more recently read 
Seven Gables.) The students outdid them- 
selves. Average C people almost without 
exception rose toa B. 

Why did this happen? The explanation 
is obvious. We had established by regular, 
systematic, daily reading and discussion 
what Matthew Arnold called (in The 
Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time) “a current of ideas.” We had built 
up a substantial subject-matter. It had not 
been the work of a day or a week, but of 
months, The subject-matter had become 
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a personal possession, we had lived with 
it, it had got into the bloodstream. This 
was not writing in a vacuum, nor swim- 
ming on a table: it was swimming in a 
well-filled tank. More than this, the sub- 
ject-matter concerned the deepest things 
in man. 

We deceive ourselves if we suppose 
that lower-classmen are not interested in 
these deep religious and philosophical 
questions. They are, as a matter of fact, 
more interested in them now than at any 
previous time within my recollection. Let 
us not suppose, either, that these books 
are too “difficult.” We are forever mak- 
ing the mistake of underestimating the 
abilities of the undergraduates. The under- 
graduates are good swimmers, if we give 
them a chance. 

The queries and topics mentioned above 
may suggest a greater singleness of in- 
quiry than was actually the case. We 
were not always harping on cne string. 
Other matters were brought in. Some 
attention was given to history, and a great 
deal to form. It was appropriate, for ex- 
ample, to consider the “method” of The 
Ambassadors and that of An American 
Tragedy, the differences between the two, 
and the functional character of the 
method in each case. It was appropriate, 
also, to consider symbolism, imagery, and 
the like. Methods and devices became 
more meaningful when seen in the service 
of ideas and intentions. 

In a course like this, much depends upon 
the early establishment of the right at- 
mosphere. The teacher must not lecture. 
He must not have a pontifical air, as if to 
say, like the suitor in The Merchant of 
Venice, “I am Sir Oracle, and when I 
speak, let no dog bark.” To give up the 
lecture and the oracular air is a great 
sacrifice for the teacher to make, but he 
must make it. The teacher and the stu- 
dents must be fellow-seekers. There 
should be no pat answers, no hard and fast 
patterns previously conceived and slyly 
imposed, The atmosphere should be one 
of honest inquiry, with a good deal of 
open-mindedness and tentativeness on all 


sides. A student will often bring forward 
an idea which has not occurred to the 
teacher, and the teacher must be on his 
guard against resisting the idea merely 
because it is new to him. If it seems pre- 
posterous at first, it may seem less so 
after he has gone home and thought it 
over. 

In a class of this kind, the student has 
a part in his own education. He raises 
his voice in the classroom without fear or 
embarrassment; or rather, he does not 
have to raise his voice in these friendly, 
exploratory conversations around the 
hexagonal table. Interpretations of a 
given point presented by a number of 
students often complement each other; 
they often add up to a greater richness of 
understanding than would be possible 
without this collaboration of minds ; some- 
times, indeed—through a kind of group 
dynamics—they give at last a view of the 
matter which can be ascribed to no single 
individual, and which is superior to the 
view held by any single individual (in- 
cluding the teacher) before the discus- 
sion began. 

I have been talking about a particular 
course, which used a particular procedure, 
although the same general modus operandi 
works equally well (I have tried it) in an 
upper-class course. The essential points, 
to recapitulate, are: the reading of certain 
related masterpieces of literature; the 
free, informal discussion of these works ; 
and the writing of original papers which 
grow out of the reading and discussion. 
The bearing of all this on the writing 
problem is what I have wanted to 
emphasize most. The students actually 
achieved a degree of excellence in compo- 
sition which they would not have been 
capable of, if their minds and sensibilities 
had not been so deeply engaged. We 
established a motivation, a current of 
ideas. A visitor to the class remarked 
afterward that everybody around the 
table, including the teacher, appeared to 
be thinking. This seems to me about the 
best compliment which can be paid any 
class. 








The Scholar’s Net: Literary Sources 


R. W. STALLMAN 


I I HAD kept to my clever Rudyard- 
Kipling style, the road might have been 
shorter but ah, it wouldn’t be the true 
road.”* That Stephen Crane studied Kip- 
ling and emulated his style some of his 
early stories are evidence enough, and 
also some of his later pieces. That Kip- 
ling influenced Crane need not be ques- 
tioned. What needs to be questioned, how- 
ever, is what is meant by claiming the 
“influence” of one author on another? 

By “influence” is meant, I take it, that 
the influenced author evidences in his 
works points of resemblance, correspond- 
ences ranging from more or less remote 
echoes to parallelisms having more or less 
closeness of identity—as in (a) their 
style (their word-way of thinking things 
through); (b) their philosophical or 
literary outlook ; or (c) their technique of 
rendering plot-situation, point of view, 
theme, symbol, or imagery. 

Thus Crane’s famous image of the red 
sun “pasted in the sky like a wafer” is 
said to resemble Kipling’s image in The 
Light That Failed (1891): “The fog was 
driven apart for a moment, and the sun 
shone, a blood-red wafer, on the water.” 
Discovery of this Crane source was made 
by Professor Scott C. Osborn (AL, 23, 
Nov. 1951, 362). Mr. Osborn overlooked, 
however, what is rather obvious about this 
literary source: the fact that the first part 
of Kipling’s image suggests the very 
opening image of Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage: “The cold passed reluctantly 
from the earth, and the retiring fogs re- 
vealed an army stretched out on the hills, 
resting.” The evidence for claiming that 
Crane drew inspirational source from 
Kipling’s image is reinforced by this 
additional correspondence. The corre- 
spondence is two-fold. However, the re- 

* Stephen Crane: An Omnibus, ed. R. W. 
Stallman (1952), p. xxxix. 
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semblance involves a difference: Crane’s 
novel is patterned from beginning to 
end with imagery of fog and rain versus 
sun, whereas Kipling’s novel makes only 
incidental use of the fog image. 

Mr. Osborn tells us that these images 
“seem nearly identical,” but I would 
underscore the word seem and inquire 
into the basis of their supposed identity. 
They seem nearly identical, but what this 
claim of resemblance overlooks is the 
difference of what they mean and how 
they are used. Examine their metaphoric 
intent and you will find that they bear 
only a surface resemblance. At their meta- 
phoric or symbolic level there is no re- 
semblance whatsoever. Mr. Osborn failed 
to explore the related images for what 
they mean and how they are used. The 
resemblance is strictly literal and ex- 
trinsic; nor it there any other point of 
correspondence between The Light That 
Failed and The Red Badge of Courage— 
only this single image. 

The images, says Mr. Osborn, “seem 
nearly identical, and in both the sun seems 
compared to a red wafer of wax used to 
seal an envelope.” Now this possible 
notion is commonly accepted, I believe, 
amongst interpreters of Crane’s notorious 
image, namely that the literal referent for 
the image is “a red wafer of wax used 
to seal an envelope.” But the fact is that 
what was used for sealing envelopes and 
affixing legal documents during the 19th 
Century was a red wafer devoid of wax. 
The specimen I have at hand is a sticker 
of glue, not wax; a small, round, orange- 
red, stickable sealing-wafer. Kipling fash- 
ions it “blood-red,” and Crane has it prop- 
erly “pasted.” 

Mr. Osborn’s discovery stirred my curi- 
osity to know how Kipling used his 
wafer image, whether simply as image 
or rather as symbol, and if as symbol then 
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what meaning and purpose it served the 
whole novel. Here, then, is a study of the 
relevant passages. 

Dick Heldar has attained notoriety as 
a painter, and his friends whiplash him 
for selling out his talent for commercial 
success with “a public who think with 
their boots and read with their elbows! 
. . . Hasn’t he been praised and cockered 
up too much?” (Collected Works, Double- 
day, 1941, XV, 45). Like Henry Fleming, 
Dick Heldar is “suffering from swelled 
head” (p. 29). He turns his back upon 
his friends and walks in the London fog 
to take counsel with himself. At West- 
minster Bridge he leans over the Embank- 
ment wall and watching the passersby he 
speculates what he can use in his paintings 
from the faces he observes. He is literally 
looking down on his public. 


The poor at least should suffer that he 
might learn, and the rich should pay for 
the output of his learning. Thus his credit 
in the world and his cash balance at the 
bank would be increased. So much the 
better for him. He had suffered. Now he 
would take toll of the ills of others. 

The fog was driven apart for a moment, 
and the sun shone, a blood-red wafer, on 
the water. Dick watched the spot till he 
heard the voice of the tide between the piers 
die down like the wash of the sea at low 
tide. A girl hard pressed by her lover 
shouted shamelessly, “Ah, get away, you 
beast!” and a shift of the same wind that 
had opened the fog drove across Dick’s 
face the black smoke of a river-steamer at 
her berth below the wall. He was blinded 
for a moment, then spun round and found 
himself face to face with—Maisie. (p. 47) 


The fog lifts at the moment of his in- 
sight, and the blood-red sun mirrors his 
own mood of defiance. “Dick had instinc- 
tively sought running water for a com- 
fort to his mood of mind” (p. 47). Ac- 
cording to his friends, he’s working for 
cash: “Dick’s soul is in the bank” (p. 46). 
And now on the bank of the river here is 
Dick, having sold himself for success in 
the stream. (There is, as it were, some 
currency in the current!) The sun shining 
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on the water “a blood-red wafer” is a 
forewarning to the painter of the death of 
the artist in him. What the water reflects 
—the blood-red sun—is the bloody truth: 
money is the shining thing. But it is also 
a death. Listening to the Thames, Dick 
hears the voice of the sea (the sea of life), 
and what it tells him is that human nature 
—like the blood-red sun—is bestial and 
destructive, greedy and competitive. But 
success, the cheap success Dick’s soul is 
fired for, is as temporary as the appear- 
ance of the sun that shines one moment 
between drifts of fog and black smoke. 
Dick as artist isn’t going to get anywhere. 
The fact is, he doesn’t cross the bridge. 

The blood-red sun is like the red daub 
appearing in one of Dick’s paintings. 
Torpenhow had singled it out for criti- 
cism: “that red daub isn’t going any- 
where—unless you take precious good 
care, you will fall under the damnation of 
the check-book, and that’s worse than 
death” (p. 43). 

Incidentally, Henry Fleming in The 
Red Badge, in the final manuscript ver- 
sion for Chapter X, vents his fury upon 
the sky and would throw at it if he could 
a pot of paint. “He would have like[d] to 
have splashed it with derisive paint” 
(Omnibus, p. 292). Kipling’s red daub is 
only identified with money, and in the 
scene at the Embankment wall the blood- 
red wafer-sun shining on the water signi- 
fies the same thing as in Dick’s painting. 
Wafer, by cross-reference to the red daub, 
suggests a flat round disk of money—a 
coin. As a curious footnote, not to be 
taken «s Kipling’s source, there is a pas- 
sage in Blake where the sun is compared 
with a coin: “ ‘What,’ it will be Ques- 
tion’d, ‘When the Sun rises, do you not 
see a round disk of fire somewhat like a 
Guinea?’ O no, no, I see an Innumerable 
company of the Heavenly host crying, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God Al- 
mighty.’ ”? 

2“A Vision of the Last Judgment,” Poetry 
and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey 
Keynes (1948), p. 652. Kipling’s sun-wafer 
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In Kipling’s Letters of Marque, I might 
add, there is an image of the sun as blood- 
red—“a blood-red glare shot up from the 
horizon and, inky black against the in- 
tense red, a giant crane floated out to- 
wards the sun. . . .” What slight re- 
semblance this has with the blood-red sun 
as wafer in The Light That Failed is 
scarcely worth noticing except that the 
image is here linked with Biblical allusion. 
“While he watched, it seemed to the Eng- 
lishman that some voices on the hills were 
intoning the first verses of Genesis” 
(Collected Works, I, pp. 236-237). In 
The Light That Failed there is nothing in 
the way of Biblical allusion or religious 
symbolism. 

In both novels the sun-wafer images ap- 
pear at a moment of recognition. Crane’s 
image is used at a crucial point in the nar- 
rative and with symbolic import (as I see 
it), the wafer of the sun representing the 
wafer of the Mass. “More likely the 
wafer or seal—both ‘red’ and ‘pasted’— 
indicates,” as Mr. Osborn reads it, “the 
ironically enigmatic indifference of heaven 
to youth’s blasphemy against war.” But 
heaven at this conjunction of events is 
anything but indifferent. The sun appears, 
in the final handwritten manuscript of 
The Red Badge, as “pasted in the sky like 
a fierce wafer,” and in the earlier manu- 
script draft: “The fierce [canceled] red 
sun was pasted in the sky like a fierce 
wafer.” The conjectured indifference of 





image was anticipated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
in a letter to William Allingham, Rossetti de- 
scribing the sun as dead and wafer-like and red: 
“The thick sky has a thin red sun stuck in the 
middle of it, like the specimen wafer stuck 
outside the box of them. Even if you turned 
back the lid, there would be nothing behind it, 
be sure, but a jumble of such flat dead suns.” 
Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham: 1854-1870, ed. George Birkbeck Hill 
(London, 1897), p. 206. (I am indebted to Mrs. 
Ann Winston for this information.) So Kipling 
was not the first to coin that wafer image of 
the red sun, though he was the first (so far as 
I know) to put it to any literary use. The latest 
use of it is Faulkner’s wafer-sun in The Wild 
Palms: “the hazy wafer of the intolerable sun 
..-” (The Wild Palms, 1939, p. 273). 


heaven to the youth’s blasphemy against 
war seems to me repudiated by Crane’s 
emphatic fierce. 

Among skeptics of the symbolic inter- 
pretation of the wafer-image is the anony- 
mous critic in The New Yorker (29, 2 May 
1953, 124) who contends that Crane could 
not possibly employ the symbolism of 
Catholic ritual because Crane’s parents 
were Methodists, not Catholics! But con- 
sider the converse of this proposition: if 
an author uses Catholic ritual then he or 
his parents subscribe to the Catholic faith, 
and conversely if an author employs 
Catholic symbolism then you thereby know 
what church denomination he or his 
parents subscribed to! 

Another skeptic of the symbolic inter- 
pretation contends, in echo of The New 
Yorker, that “the word ‘pasted’ clearly 
shows that the wafer is not the Host but 
the seal affixed to a document attesting its 
having been completed” (CE, 16, Apr. 
1955, 427). He dismisses the symbolic in- 
terpretation of the wafer image as “un- 
justifiable,” but he produces no evidence 
to justify his dismissal of it. I am curious 
to know how the epithet fierce is justified 
if the wafer image exemplifies nothing 
more than a sealing-wafer? And what is 
the purpose of Henry’s cursing the sun if 
it is nothing more than the sun as sealing- 
wafer that he curses? A sealing-wafer 
seals a document, but what has this to do 
with Henry’s plight at the moment of 
Conklin’s death? If it signifies nothing 
more than a sealing-wafer, what then does 
it signify in the patterned relationship or 
configuration of the whole? 

Mr. Osborn’s Crane-Kipling source- 
note is an example of the source-hunter’s 
risk in neglecting analysis of the related 
works. The pursuit of sources tends to 
become an end in itself, as though it suf- 
ficed for scholarship to bring to light an 
echo. Influences and source-identifications 
constitute what scholarship is largely all 
about, and meanwhile the purpose and 
value of this branch of scholarship is 
taken for granted without the question as 
to what precisely is its purpose and value. 
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Professors René Wellek and Austin War- 
ren in their Theory of Literature (1949) 
remark upon the common abuses of 
source-and-parallel hunting and conclude 
that it is, however, a “legitimate method 
and cannot be rejected in toto. By a ju- 
dicious study of sources it is possible to 
establish literary relationships.” “Al- 
though not literary history in the narrow 
sense, the establishment of literary rela- 
tionships between authors is obviously a 
most important preparation for the writ- 
ing of such literary history” (pp. 270, 
269). 

Literary history, then, has to do with 
derivations, relationships between authors 
and schools of authors arranged chrono- 
logically for historical perspectives: (a) 
from the past to the present, as in Sir 
Herbert Grierson and A. J. Smith’s 4 
Critical History of English Poetry 
(1944), or (b) from the present to the 
past, as in Henry W. Wells’s New Poets 
from Old (1940), which traces the poetic 
heritage of our contemporary poets. The 
curious thing about literary history stud- 
ies is that they are always getting revised 
(I don’t mean merely being brought up- 
to-date), and they get revised not only 
because new sets of facts must be added 
to the old but also because of a shift in 
perspective about the validity of the 
purely historical approach, so that a new 
set of values intrudes to upset the old 
one. And now the literary works begin 
to receive attention as works of art rather 
than as mere points along a line of his- 
torical facts all neatly formulated chrono- 
logically. Points-along-a-line is what we 
get in Professor Grierson’s history of 
poetry under the presumptuous title 4 
Critical History of English Poetry. It’s the 
right title, but the wrong book for it. 

Professor F. W. Bateson, in Scrutiny, 
4 (1935), expressed the conventional no- 
tion of literary history and criticism by 
defining the former as having to do with 
relationships (A derives from B) and the 
latter as having to do with evaluations (A 
is better than B), the one dealing with 
facts and the other with opinions. But the 
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scholar’s “facts” involve “opinions,” and 
obversely the critic’s “opinions” involve 
“facts.” As for relegating criticism to 
judgment and evaluation, our criticism has 
concerned itself more and more with 
analyses of texts, evaluations of them 
getting only peripheral attention. (With- 
out the analysis of text our judgment on 
it remains mere opinion.) As for criticism 
being mere opinion, criticism by analysis 
produces a set of facts quite as verifiable 
as any produced by mere scholarship. For 
the certitude of the one, as for the certi- 
tude of the other, we need no more evi- 
dence than the texts themselves provide. 
The text is the thing, not the author. Con- 
rad expressed dislike of Dostoevsky’s 
works, but what is camouflaged thereby 
is his debt to them. F. Scott Fitzgerald 
agreed when he was asked whether his 
Great Gatsby had been influenced by 
Thackeray and by Edith Wharton 
(through Henry James), but this author- 
ized version is misleading as it omits the 
main influence: Conrad’s “Heart of Dark- 
ness” and Lord Jim.’ 

Sources of literary works are of two 
kinds: literary and non-literary. Conrad’s 
“Heart of Darkness,” as we know from 
his Congo Diary (Last Essays, 1928), 
derives from the author’s experiences in 
the Belgian Congo. In “Marlow’s Descent 
Into Hell” (NCF, 9, 1955), Professor 
Lillian Feder presents convincingly the 
fact that the literary source for “Heart of 
Darkness” is the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
where Aeneas descends into Hades. This 
discovery of Conrad’s literary source has, 
I think, considerable importance for our 
reading of “Heart of Darkness,” for it 
corrects or reinforces our interpretation 
of the whole and provides a check against 
misinterpretation of its parts. It is an 
example of a literary source that becomes 
part of the meaning of the literary work; 
for it contributes a new frame of refer- 
ence, an additional level of significance 
that cannot be ignored. The meaning of 

* For a study of this relationship see my “Con- 


rad and The Great Gatsby,” Twentieth Century 
Literature, 1 (Spring, 1955), 5-12. 
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“Heart of Darkness” is not, however, 
exhausted by this one. It is the text itself 
that provides these other meanings, and it 
is by the text alone that we determine their 
legitimacy ; whereas what the “Heart of 
Darkness” means in relationship to its 
literary source is determined by a colla- 
tion of text-and-source, point by point. In 
any literary work that is a work of art 
there is always a difference between the 
meaning of the source and the meaning 
(or meanings) manifested in the work 
apart from its source. Where the source 
is non-literary this difference is absolute 
—insofar as the work is a work of art. 

Mr. Bateson, writing in Essays in Criti- 
cism twenty years after his Scrutiny note 
on literary history (A derives from B), 
defines the differentia between non- 
literary causes and literary sources thus: 
“the differentia of the latter being that 
without a knowledge of their relationship 
to the poem the reader would not be able 
to understand it or appreciate it properly ; 
in other words, the source is part of the 
meaning of the poem” (EC, 4, Oct. 1954, 
436). He tests the literary source for its 
usefulness; whether it is useful depends 
on whether “the verbal echoes are (i) 
conventions, or (ii) plagiarisms, or (iii) 
coincidences.” He defines the “convention- 
source” as useful to the reader, and the 
“coincidence-source” as “one that is use- 
ful neither to the reader nor to the literary 
criminologist.” The “plagiarism-source” is 
perhaps useful to the literary criminolo- 
gist, but apparently, judging by the Keats 
and Eliot examples in this category, it is 
not useful to the literary reader. Profes- 
sor Kenneth Muir, in this same issue of 
Essays in Criticism (p. 435), remarks 
that “The examination of source-material 
is of great interest as it gives us some in- 
sight into the workings of the imagina- 
tion, but it is never a substitute for in- 
terpretation. It will sometimes provide a 
clue to the meaning of the poem, but the 
clue is apt to be misleading.” The plagi- 
arism-sources of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
stand apart from the meaning of Shake- 
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speare’s play; they have usefulness (to 
quote Professor W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.) 
chiefly towards accounting for a certain 
incompleteness and mystery in Shake- 
speare’s play (The Verbal Icon, 1954, p. 
261). But I would argue that the “plagi- 
arism-source” is not always useless to the 
reader’s awareness of its relationship to 
the poem or novel. My example of Con- 
rad’s Aeneid source for his “Heart of 
Darkness,” which belongs (I presume) 
under Mr. Bateson’s category of “plagi- 
arism-source,” is certainly useful to the 
reader. 

Coincidence-sources include “ ‘parallels’ 
—i.e., verbal echoes in which there can be 
no question of A deriving directly from 
B—as well as the more demonstrable bor- 
rowings, conscious or unconscious.” But 
how can the category of “coincidence- 
source” apply to a parallelism that is a 
conscious borrowing; how then can it be 
called a coincidence? If it is a demon- 
strably conscious borrowing is it not then 
a contradiction of terms to label it as a 
“coincidence-source”? If it is a demon- 
strably conscious borrowing then it is not 
a coincidence but rather a plagiarism, 
belonging therefore under Mr. Bateson’s 
category of “plagiarism-source.” 

The characteristic of the “convention- 
source” is that “an awareness of it is use- 
ful to the reader. The awareness need not, 
and should not, be too specific. The im- 
portant thing, for example, is to realize 
that ‘gloam’ [in Keats’s “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci”] is ballad poetic diction.” 
Consider, however, the example of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and Thomas Kyd’s Ham- 
let, a relationship of one revenge play to 
another wherein our awareness of the 
convention is rather “specific.” The par- 
titioning of literary sources into conven- 
tion and plagiarism categories seems to 
me academic, not precisely useful inas- 
much as there is bound to be overlap. The 
relationship between Dryden’s All For 
Love and Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra, to inject another example, be- 
longs to both categories. In place of Mr. 
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Bateson’s three-part divisioning of liter- 
ary sources I should prefer simply the 
general label “literary source,” and for 
relationships between works that are not 
necessarily borrowings of the one from 
the other, I would use the general label 
“parallelism.” The differentia of the paral- 
lelism is, I suggest, that a parallelism is 
not necessarily a conscious borrowing. In 
establishing literary sources we are trac- 
ing the creative process; in establishing 
parallelisms we are negotiating points of 
critical relationships between works of 
art. A “literary source” is necessarily a 
“parallelism,” but a parallelism is not 
necessarily a literary source. Dryden’s 
All For Love has its literary source in 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, but 
the derived work is not a parallelism 
inasmuch as All For Love, though it 
renders the same subject and employs 
similar imagery, differs altogether from 
Antony and Cleopatra in its meaning, in 
its technique, and above all in its very 
conception. The literary source of Con- 
rad’s “Heart of Darkness,” on the other 
hand, provides an example of the literary 
source that is also a parallelism. 

Mr. Bateson claims that the plagiarism- 
source “depends for its effect upon its 
presence not being recognized by the 
reader.” He laments the industry of 
source-hunters who have spoiled for him 
the effect of T. S. Eliot’s “Gerontion” by 
the disclosure of its source, namely A. C. 
Benson’s biography of Edward Fitzgerald 
(1905). I fail to recognize how “Geron- 
tion” depends for its “effect” upon our 
not knowing that it derived from Benson’s 
book. For me, at any rate, the “effect” 
remains the same, and this is because the 
meaning of the poem does not depend 
upon what it derived from. Discovery of 
this source was first made known, I be- 
lieve, by Professor John Abbot Clark in 
“On First Looking Into Benson’s Fitz- 
gerald” (SAQ, 48, Apr. 1949, 258-269). 
It establishes a biographical fact: “Ger- 
ontion” is identified with Fitzgerald. It is 
not, as Eliot’s readers had presumed, that 
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the poem is autobiographical. The poem is 
impersonal. What Mr. Clark failed to 
underscore, however, is the critical point 
that the meaning of “Gerontion” remains 
independent of its origin. 

Mr. Bateson’s example of “Gerontion” 
as a “plagiarism-source” contradicts, it 
seems to me, his definition of literary 
history. Now that we do know Eliot’s 
source, the effect of the poem is spoiled 
for Mr. Bateson: “For me, at any rate, 
the sentence in A. C. Benson’s book on 
Fitzgerald—‘Here he sits, in a dry month, 
old and blind, being read to by a country 
boy, longing for rain’—introduces a series 
of irrelevant associations that do get in 
the poem’s way.” Literary history, by Mr. 
Bateson’s definition, shows the relation- 
ship of one work to another by establish- 
ing their sources (A derives from B), but 
on the other hand when the derivation of 
a work is made known—e.g., “Gerontion” 
and its source Edward Fitzgerald—the 
“effect” of the derived work is spoiled by 
the reader’s awareness of its relationship! 

Keats “plagiarised” the title of his “La 
Belle Dame sans Merci” from Alain 
Chartier’s poem in the translation by Sir 
Richard Ros, but a knowledge of Keats’s 
source, as Mr. Bateson says, “does 
nothing to elucidate the meaning of 
Keats’s ballad.” I agree with this and also 
with what follows, but what follows does 
not square with Mr. Bateson’s concept of 
literary history (A derives from B): 
“Indeed, the uninformed reader may 
easily get more out of Keats’s title than 
the reader who recognizes its historical 
origin. It is arguable that an editor ought 
to suppress such information as this.” 
But if the literary historian, for the sake 
of not spoiling the derived work’s literary 
effect, suppresses such “plagiarism- 
sources,” what then remains of his con- 
cept of literary history? 

“No doubt,” says Mr. Bateson, “it was 
all Mr. Eliot’s fault in the first place. His 
dictum (itself stolen from Rémy de Gour- 
mont) that ‘Immature poets imitate ; ma- 
ture poets steal’ needed a rider. Mature 
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poets may be allowed to steal on one con- 
dition only: that they are not found out.” 
But plagiarism, as William Dean Howells 
remarked, carries inevitable detection with 
it. It cannot escape discovery. “The world 
is full of idle people reading books, and 
they are only too glad to act as detectives ; 
they please their miserable vanity by 
showing their alertness, and are proud to 
bear witness against you in the court of 
parallel columns” (Literature and Life, 
1902, p. 276). The charge of “plagiarism- 
source” does not alter the status of a work 
as work of art, though it may diminish 
somewhat our notions of the author’s 
originality. “In our age of personal ex- 
pression the poet gets credit for what is 
‘his own’: The art is not the thing, but 
rather the information conveyed about a 
unique personality. Applauding a poet 
only for what is uniquely his own, we lose 
thereby much that is good.” (I am quoting 
here from Allen Tate’s essay on John 
Peale Bishop, Reactionary Essays, 1936, 
p. 56.) “If a poem in Yeats’ manner 
appears in Bishop’s book, and is as good 
as Yeats’, it is as good there as it is any- 
where else.” As I have elsewhere written 
it, the critical determinant is not solely 
originality : “The worst that can be said of 
derivative writing is that it is an admis- 
sion of failure in self-discovery” (South- 
ern Renascence, 1953, p. 371). In every 
author’s work there is probably as much 
plagiarism as there is originality, and 
furthermore, almost every author is guilty 
of self-plagiarism—the stealing sin of 
repeating himself from work to work. He 
borrows from himself or he borrows from 
others. The plagiarism-sources of Eliot’s 
The Waste Land certainly do not depend 
for their effect upon their not being rec- 
ognized by the reader, but rather just the 
reverse : the effect—indeed the very mean- 
ing—of The Waste Land depends upon 
the extent of our awareness of its literary 
echoes and “plagiarized” sources. The 
meaning of his poem is formed not only 
by the text but also by Eliot’s sources, and 
it is perhaps legitimate to regard Eliot’s 


footnotes (as Professor Wimsatt has 
argued it) as belonging to the text itself. 

In the Court of Parallel Columns (as 
Howells calls it) I would dismiss the case 
against the “plagiarism-source” as criti- 
cally irrelevant. The critical question is 
whether the derived convention, the ver- 
bal echo, the borrowed parallel, etc., has 
been transformed so that what has been 
borrowed is now integrated anew. By a 
parallelism I mean (to quote Wellek and 
Warren, p. 270) “a highly intricate pat- 
tern rather than an isolated ‘motif’ or 
word.” Parallels, I agree, “must be real 
parallels, not vague similarities assumed 
to turn, by mere multiplication, into 
proof.” Instc:d of the formula of literary 
history A derives from B, I propose the 
formula A has its parallel in B. In study- 
ing relationships between literary works 
by the juxtaposition of parallelisms I am 
concerned to show not that the one work 
necessarily derives from the other, but 
rather that the related works belong to- 
gether by virtue of kindred techniques, 
symbolic devices and patterns—not super- 
ficially by surface echoes but at the core 
of their conception and theme. The chro- 
nology of art, as Henri Focillon has 
pointed out, is not necessarily chrono- 
logical. 

During the renovation of the Metropoli- 
tan galleries in 1952 the works were dis- 
located from their chronological sequence 
and the best of them were concentrated in 
a few rooms, quality replacing chronology. 
In 1945 at the Louvre and at the National 
Gallery “a few rooms were arranged to 
exhibit the best, and quality was the only 
standard of selection. As a result it was 
possible to compare Titian with Manet’s 
Olympia, Rubens with Delacroix, the 
Mona Lisa with Corot’s Woman with a 
Pearl, and Van Eyck’s Arnolfine Portrait 
with the dark red splendors of a small 
Rembrandt” (S. Lane Faison, Jr., Nation, 
175, 13 Dec. 1952, 563-564). He notices 
at the Metropolitan a pairing of a Ro- 
manesque and a fourteenth-century Gothic 
Virgin, the juxtaposition of which “offers 
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the maximum in contrast between solem- 
nity and elegance.” Some of the best 
things are so small that ordinarily they 
would not be noticed at all. “Visitors are 
advised to discover them before chronol- 
ogy swallows them up again.” 

Discovery of resemblances and parallel- 
isms brings together works that had 
seemed unrelated and contributes thereby 
cross-references of significances that il- 
luminate anew the related works. Eliot’s 
“A Game of Chess” in The Waste Land 
impinges upon Enobarbus’ “The barge 
she sat in,” and in reading the one work 
we feel the presence of the other. Criti- 
cism consists of comparison and analysis. 
It analyzes the individual work into its 
components, and by establishing parallel- 
isms in plot-situations, characters, images 
and symbols, it determines by the mean- 
ing of the related parts the meaning of 
the whole. It establishes external relation- 
ships as well as internal ones, as between 
various works of one or of several 
authors. As Mr. Marius Beweley has so 
ably demonstrated in The Complex Fate 
(1954), the establishment of analogies 
between Hawthorne and Henry James is 
important not only for understanding the 
achievement of the American novel in the 
nineteenth century, but also for under- 
standing James’s own art; it “helps illumi- 
nate the artistic intentions of both 
writers ; and it helps to deepen the conti- 
nuity of the American tradition” (p. 12). 
We gain a standard of measuring James 
by placing him against Hawthorne, and I 
would add the same for F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald: we gain a standard of measuring 
Fitzgerald by placing him against Conrad, 
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and this cannot be seen without a com- 
parative study of their works. 

Criticism aims to establish analogies, 
relationships that are critical rather than 
exclusively historical ones, and to estab- 
lish them requires analytical examination 
of each of the related works. The pursuit 
of mere sources tends to restrict the 
scholar to his identification of resem- 
blances ; he neglects to explore the related 
works individually, what each means in 
itself. He tends also to confuse the mean- 
ing of the influenced work with the mean- 
ing of its source, as though the one were 
identical with the other. Thus the analysis 
of Dryden’s All For Love as a work 
possessing its own integrity of conception 
and technique gets ignored, and for this 
analysis what is substituted is the scholar’s 
study of All For Love as an “adaptation” 
or “imitation” of Antony and Cleopatra 
—as though Dryden’s play were that and 
nothing more. Thus the literary work of 
art gets itself reduced back to the history 
it derived from on the mistaken theory 
that the whole cannot be understood until 
its every part has been identified with its 
original source, identified as an echo or as 
an adaptation. Historical criticism looks 
like criticism, but isn’t ; for what it ignores 
is the work as a thing in itself. The 
framed meaning of All For Love is Dry- 
den’s own creation; Dryden reconstructed 
his source materials into an integrated 
whole that amounts to a world all its own. 
We are bound to misread it, however, if 
we persist in seeing Dryden’s intention 
as nothing more than a derivative of 
Shakespeare’s. 
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freee part is played by feeling in the 
experience of literature? “Reading is 
Feeling” (College English, November 
1953), an article by Professor Frank 
Towne, maintains that feelings are para- 
mount—a thesis so challenging to the 
nearly universal practice of teachers and 
critics, past and present, that we wonder 
at its having evoked no protest. Mr. 
Towne makes the important point that 
much contemporary criticism fails to do 
justice to the feelings. But he does not, we 
think, give an adequate account of them, 
or of their connection with the ideas and 
beliefs that are present in works of liter- 
ature. His main argument, though some- 
what ambiguous, seems to oversimplify 
the literary experience, and it is our aim 
to point out some respects in which it 
ought to be corrected. 

Let us consider, for example, James 
Boswell’s “Account of My Last Inter- 
view with David Hume, Esq.” It will be 
remembered that Boswell hoped to hear 
Hume, on the threshold of death, embrace 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Boswell was, of course, disappointed— 
and irritated—by Hume’s insistence that 
the doctrine is absurd. But his final emo- 
tion was gloom: “I left him with impres- 
sions which disturbed me for some time.” 
When Hume’s skepticism enabled him to 
face death calmly, while Dr. Johnson’s 
belief in immortality filled him with 
terror, could Boswell go on clinging pre- 
cariously to Christian beliefs? He had 
been counting on the imminence of death 
to make Hume recant. His repulse was 
complete. 

So much for the feelings of the charac- 
ters. Does the reader also experience hope, 
irritation, gloom, and disappointment— 
to say nothing of serenity comparable to 
Hume’s—or even a weak reflection of 
these? It seems safe to say that the proper 
feeling for the reader to have is mainly 
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one of amusement. Our admiration for 
the ability of the writer blends with our 
enjoyment of the naiveté of the man, pro- 
ducing a pleasure unadulterated by spec- 
ulations about the truth of immortality. 
Enough that the mind should be occupied 
in understanding the opposed beliefs of 
the two parties to the dispute; that, of 
course, is essential to the humor with 
which Boswell’s sketch is permeated. 

This brief analysis of the “Account” 
helps us to make two useful distinctions 
at the outset: (1) between the ideas ex- 
pressed by one character and the feelings 
they evoke in another (e.g., Hume’s ar- 
guments and Boswell’s gloom), and (2) 
between the feelings that are in the work 
and those experienced by the reader (e.g., 
Boswell’s gloom and the reader’s amuse- 
ment). Mr. Towne’s article blurs both 
these distinctions. Though he grants in a 
footnote that “a statement of theme made 
by a writer or his characters . . . is, of 
course, a part of the literary experience,” 
he denies, in his discussion of The Em- 
peror Jones, that the reader’s conception 
of why Jones comes to grief, whether 
because he violates the moral law or be- 
cause he is victimized by heredity and en- 
vironment, is relevant to the experience 
of reading the play. Furthermore, Mr. 
Towne speaks of the play’s moving us to 
pity and fear. Pity we may feel, but is not 
the fear wholly in the character? 

There probably are critics and teachers 
of The Emperor Jones who debate the 
question of wickedness vs. heredity-and- 
environment to the point of forgetting all 
the emotions that are related to the play. 
For them, Mr. Towne’s article is a useful 
reminder. To confine oneself, in his 
phrase, to “liberating the expository mes- 
sage” of a literary work is to miss its vital 
part. Nowadays there is a tendency to 
slight the emotions, not only among the 
historians of ideas but even among the 
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New Critics, who, professing as they do 
an organic theory of literature, should 
certainly know better. In Understanding 
Poetry, for instance, the discussions of 
poems do refer to feelings from time to 
time, but among the various aspects of 
poetry after which the divisions of the 
book are named (imagery, metre, theme, 
and so on) the important category of emo- 
tion is not to be found. A century and a 
half ago the Romanticists rebelled against 
18th-Century intellectualism by assigning 
supreme value to the emotions; some 
modern critics have rebelled against Ro- 
manticism by treating them as something 
to be ashamed of, and some modern read- 
ers have followed their example. Emo- 
tionally, most students are in their reading 
very sluggish animals; and if Mr. Towne 
by his teaching can make their feelings 
livelier, this is all to the good. 

But Mr. Towne would go much farther : 
he would limit us as literary critics to 
“exploring” the emotions that we experi- 
ence as we read. He asks, “How shall 
we square with our reasoned philosophy 

. . our apprehension for Satan’s safety 
and success as he approaches the gates of 
Hell, our secret hope that Guyon will suc- 
cumb to the lubricity of the maidens 
bathing in the pool, our exasperation with 
the meddling of Mrs. Yeobright?” Per- 
haps we will not square these with our 
philosophy; we will rather use it to sub- 
due them—just as we sometimes do in 
real life, just as Guyon does indeed. The 
point should be made more general, how- 
ever. The emotions cited by Mr. Towne 
are perilously close to those of the child 
at the movies who cries to the actor, 
“Watch out, Gary!” when the cattle-rus- 
tlers are slipping up behind him. These 
primitive emotions may be the starting 
point of the literary experience, but they 
are not It; and their “exploration” can 
only mean the analysis of the process 
through which they are succeeded by more 
complex emotions, as they are modified by 
abstract thoughts, memories, anticipa- 
tions, inhibited impulses, and all the other 


ingredients of literary experience. Having 
condemned the critics for confining them- 
selves to what the intellect can grasp, Mr. 
Towne would confine himself—and us— 
to what we feel in response to the gross 
features of plot, character, and setting. 
His approach, precisely because of its ex- 
clusiveness, conflicts not only with our 
common-sense knowledge of what happens 
in us when we real well, but also with 
what modern psychology knows about the 
nature of the mind. A true description of 
the art of reading must take this knowl- 
edge into account, must distinguish prop- 
erly between what happens when we read 
and when we reflect, and must be related 
to a theory of the value of literature, or 
what we read for. 

T. S. Eliot’s insistence upon the im- 

portance of the unified sensibility has been 
confirmed by scientific studies of the 
mind, though it is probable, judging from 
Eliot’s choice of terms, that the point was 
suggested to him by the teachings of Wil- 
liam James, and James’s interest in Pierre 
Janet. On this matter, at any rate, modern 
psychologists and some of the best literary 
critics are at one. Consciousness is not 
made up of separate faculties—mind, 
emotions, will, and so on; mind is rather 
an organic unity, distributed over the body 
in the nervous system, and its activities, 
such as thinking, feeling, and willing, 
may be regarded as distinct from one 
another only as a convenience of discus- 
sion. 
Thinking of mental life as an aggregate of 
parts has tended to give way to the notion 
of the organism as a whole. .. . The neces- 
sity of understanding the interrelation of 
functions has made it necessary to look for 
larger patterns of experience and behav- 
iour, patterns comprising, in many cases, 
the whole life of the individual. (Gardner 
Murphy, An Historical Introduction to 
Modern Psychology, 1938, p. 408) 


And so, asking the reader to banish cogni- 
tion and leave the field to the emotions is 
asking the impossible. The organic criti- 
cism adumbrated by Eliot’s successors, 
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such as Richards and Brooks, views the 
literary work as a structure of relation- 
ships among all its elements, including 
emotions and ideas; and this approach 
parallels the psychologist’s description of 
consciousness as an “interrelation of func- 
tions, comprising, in many cases, the 
whole life of the individual.” 

To say that reading is feeling not only 
defies probability, it leaves us mystified 
about what value literature can have. For 
what good end shall we be made to side 
with the Devil against God and man, to 
hope that Guyon’s passions will destroy 
him, to hate a woman doing as she thinks 
best for her son? Mr. Towne, to be sure, 
broadens his definition before he is 
through, so that literature becomes that 
which by arousing the emotions produces 
understanding. But that is to. give the 
game away, for only when the other ele- 
ments of the work come into action can 
it give us understanding of anything ex- 
cept that our emotions are aroused. The 
full experience of all the elements together 
is an exceedingly complex one. Mr. 
Towne, however, leans in the direction of 
making simplicity a condition of literary 
greatness—a leaning that draws him into 
some paradoxes concerning Faulkner and 
Hemingway. 

The work of Faulkner, down to the 
six-year silence that followed the publi- 
cation of Go Down, Moses in 1942, de- 
scribes a county in Mississippi where the 
stable values of a traditional society have 
collapsed before the assault of a rootless, 
predatory generation whose victory is seen 
by Faulkner’s admirers as representing 
what has happened in the modern world. 
Mr. Towne finds this work depressing, 
contrasts it with the optimism of Faulk- 
ner’s Nobel speech of 1950, and explains 
the discrepancy by a contrast between 
what we feel when we read and what we 
feel when we reflect. But is there a true 
discrepancy here? Though Faulkner’s 
earlier work is depressing to the extent 
that any powerful picture of ruin is de- 
pressing, it is redeemed by its implication 


that a moral order exists and that it is 
violated. Otherwise, hardly anyone would 
read two novels by Faulkner. In his later 
work, particularly the Nobel speech, he 
has chosen to make explicit his belief in 
the nobility of man—possibly for the 
reason that he had been widely misunder- 
stood as believing man incapable of any- 
thing but cruelty and suffering. Mr. 
Towne remarks that in retrospect some 
of Faulkner’s novels are not depressing; 
but he obscures the issue by citing Jn- 
truder in the Dust, which was published 
in 1948. In it, of course, “the note of hope 
and high morality” is distinctly sounded, 
so that a reader who fails to hear it can 
hardly be giving his full attention to the 
book. In The Sound and the Fury or As I 
Lay Dying (published in 1929 and 1930), 
however, the disintegration of the family 
is made so shockingly vivid that one may 
be blinded to the redeeming values until 
reflection brings the realization that they 
have been there all the while. 
Hemingway’s novels, we are told, are 
just the reverse of Faulkner’s: reading 
The Sun Also Rises, for example, is a 
gay delightful experience, and only in 
retrospect do we discover it to be full of 
pessimism and disillusionment. Therefore 
it is a book about the joy of life. Mr. 
Towne rightly objects to one critic’s com- 
plaint that The Sun Also Rises shows a 
cleavage between its manner and its mes- 
sage, “between joy in life and a pro- 
nouncement about life’s futility”; for 
surely message and pronouncement are 
the wrong terms for a novel in which the 
tone is everything. But just as surely has 
Mr. Towne oversimplified the tone of the 
book, by emphasizing the few scenes of 
gaiety (the fishing trip, the bullfight, 
Jake’s solitary swim in the harbor of San 
Sebastian) at the expense of the many 
episodes that show the characters to be a 
generation for whom life has lost its 
meaning. Jake’s solitude is soon shattered 
by Brett’s telegrams, by which San Se- 
bastian is “all shot to hell”; he boards the 
train for Madrid and the novel hurries to 
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its melancholy conclusion, which perfectly 
exemplifies the sombre passage from 
which it takes its title. Organic criticism 
would say that the two kinds of scenes 
support and reinforce one another, the 
rare scenes of happiness being all the 
gayer for the surrounding futility, the 
numerous scenes of loss the more poig- 
nant for our realization that human beings 
are permitted intense but fleeting joys. 
Mr. Towne’s way of stating the theme, 
“that joy in life can and does exist in the 
shadow of life’s futility,” is defensible 
perhaps. But considering the mere quan- 
tity of each in the book, considering its 
pace and tone and climaxes—and all this 
will require reflection—we arrive at a 
truer description of what Hemingway 
really wrote if we say that a line and a 
half of Keats, “And Joy, whose hand is 
ever at his lips / Bidding adieu,” better 
expresses its total meaning. 

The fundamental distinction required 
here is that between literary works that 
do, and those that do not, make judgments 
about the world—whether the judgments 
they make are immediately evident or re- 
quire reflection to be elicited. For con- 
venience, we may set up three categories. 
First, there are those works that make 
explicit assertions: Paradise Lost, The 
Faerie Queene, The Return of the Native. 
Second, there are those that make no com- 
ment at all upon the general experiences 
of mankind: The Emperor Jones. Third, 
there are those in-between works that 
contain implicit assertions that are never 
stated outright. That is to say, their char- 
acters and situations have a kind of gen- 
erality that suggests an evaluation of some 
broad area of human experience, or an 
era, or a people. 

No doubt it is often difficult to decide 
whether or not a given literary work be- 
longs in the third category. But there is 
no problem about The Sun Also Rises. 
We share Mr. Towne’s objection to call- 
ing this novel “a document of post-war 
pessimism and disillusion—the manifesto 
of a lost generation.” It is, at least, not 


merely this. With its contrast between the 
characters’ typical milieu, the hotels and 
bars of large cities, and a few places 
remote from the modern world where 
brief interludes of happiness may be had, 
and its contrast between the characters, 
like Bill and Romero, who find their lives 
meaningful and those who cannot, the 
novel depicts a microcosm, almost perfect 
in design, that seems to claim some wider 
reference: and it implies (what is surely 
true) that a general disenchantment fol- 
lowed the first World War. 

Our quarrel with Mr. Towne is not that 
he exalts feeling but that he disparages 
the cognitive activities that properly take 
part in the complicated experience of 
reading. He wishes to reduce and simplify 
—as in saying, “When one reads Keats’s 
‘To Autumn,’ there is little to engage his 
thoughts. . . .” We fear that he would 
agree with the Old Scholar quoted on page 
110a of the same issue of College English, 
who charges that “a good deal of modern 
criticism finds itself completely imbecile 
when it is confronted by work that is 
simple and good,” for Mr. Towne thinks 
that “To Autumn” is simpler than some 
works because the emotions aroused by it 
are less powerful and less involved. By 
all means let us agree that few of the 
world’s great poems are more straight- 
forward than “To Autumn”: then if we 
can show that understanding it demands a 
pretty complex form of mental activity, 
both affective and cognitive, we may 
reason that a high degree of complexity is 
a normal characteristic of great poetry. 

The chief complication of “To Autumn” 
is its double time-scheme. The mists of 
line 1 suggest the early morning; the sec- 
ond stanza apparently depicts the middle 
of the day; the third moves on to sunset. 
But another time-scheme is suggested si- 
multaneously : stanza 1 evokes the moment 
when summer has been fulfilled; stanza 
2, the very peak of the harvest season; 
and stanza 3, depicting the earth as only 
“stubble-plains,” looks forward to the 
passing of autumn into winter. 
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This is not just a nature-poem, though ; 
it is also about human life. The sun and 
the season are personified throughout, so 
that, by one of the most ancient of meta- 
phors, the fruitfulness of nature is made 
to result from the sexual union of the sun 
and the earth. Stanza 2 reminds us of the 
labor of gathering the harvest; in stanza 
3 a series of metaphors (soft-dying, wail- 
ful, mourn, dies) links the end of the 
season with human death. Both love and 
death which in Keats’s other poems are 
sources of agony, here become submerged 
in the cosmic process that we rejoice at 
rather than lamenting. “To Autumn” does 
indeed induce the calmness and serenity 
of spirit for which Mr. Towne admires 
it; but how it manages to do so cannot 
be understood without attention at least 
to its form, to the three-part arrangement 
of the materials in its three stanzas, and 
to the cunning with which its words are 
chosen for their connotations. 

When we read in this way, with all the 
powers of the mind engaged, we know 
the value of literature by direct experi- 
ence. The immediate object of literary 
works, said Coleridge emphatically, is 
pleasure, not truth; and it may well be 
that the stirring of emotions—not only 
irritation and lubricity, but sympathy, in 
particular, for human suffering—is the 
prime cause for the love of books. A more 
ultimate value of literature, however, is its 
capacity of helping us know the truth 
about ourselves. Mr. Towne acknowl- 
edges this, disastrous as it is to his central 
point, but hurries over it: and indeed, we 
do not profess that we can unravel so 
knotty a question in a few paragraphs. 
Yet the point requires some elaboration. 

Nobody would deny that it is desirable 
to acquire an understanding of oneself. 
The problem is to prove that literature 
can help. Describing the quality of insight, 
a contemporary psychologist quotes Ches- 
terfield’s boast: “I know myself (no com- 
mon piece of knowledge, let me tell you). 
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I know what I can, what I cannot, and 
consequently, what I ought to do.” The 
same psychologist, in his discussion of 
insight, links it with humor and intelli- 
gence, and brings us nearer to a compre- 
hensive idea of the self. The passage is a 
striking one for our purposes: 

To achieve a sense of humor as well as 
insight requires a high level of intelligence. 
It is only the most intelligent who prefer 
their humor objective and realistic, based 
on the exact relationships obtaining in their 
lives. ... The reason why the attainment of 
insight and of humor march hand in hand 
is probably because they are at bottom psy- 
chologically a single phenomenon—the phe- 
nomenon of self-objectification. (Gordon 
W. Allport, Personality, 1937, p. 224) 


These sentences make a literary critic 
think at once of books, especially of those 
books that expand the boundaries of what 
we see to be funny, by throwing accepted 
things into a humorous posture. Shaw’s 
plays, revealing the absurdity of our in- 
herent conservatism, afford an example of 
how imaginative literature promotes the 
“attainment of insight and of humor.” 

It may even be that the increase of our 
sense of humor and insight, stimulated by 
reading, results in our growing more in- 
telligent. 

At least, those who assign to literature 
a secure place among the significant goods 
of life and culture will for the most part 
believe that it exists for this very pur- 
pose: the enlargement of insight and in- 
telligence. But whatever its value, or po- 
tential value, it must surely enable man to 
do for himself something that nothing 
else can enable him to do. And it cannot 
act unless it is approached, and acted upon, 
by the whole and entire being. This is the 
truth that by general argument and the 
analysis of specific literary works we have 
been concerned to establish. And it seems 
to us to supply what is left out by the one- 
sided thesis that reading is merely feeling. 
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A Rationale for a “Lay-Off” List 


D. BAKER 


WILLIAM 


le several years of teaching English 
to college students, I have decided 
that a “lay-off” list (a relatively short 
list of items of usage plus a list of cor- 
rection symbols which a teaching staff 
will not concern itself with) is a valua- 
ble instructional tool. Although it is 
possible that no two people would agree 
on the same list, nevertheless, the at- 
tempt to devise a list is worthwhile 
because it narrows the area of disagree- 
ment to a few specific points which can 
then be discussed and more carefully 
defined. 

Such a list assumes several generali- 
zations: (1) that a tutorial approach 
with many conferences is desirable but 
next to impossible in classes of more 
than fifteen; hence we should assume 
students must understand what we say 
to them on paper; (2) that students will, 
more often than not, take the line of 
least resistance and ask a roommate or 
remain ignorant rather than consult a 
handbook to unravel the mystery of that 
academic hieroglyphic, a correction sym- 
bol; (3) that there is no “scientific” evi- 
dence that a teacher who uses many cor- 
rection symbols gets better papers than a 
teacher who uses none; (4) that a teacher 
will make adjustments in his correcting 
technique for students who are extremely 
good or poor. To put it metaphorically, he 
will not comment on the hangnail of the 
student who has two broken arms, but 
he will call attention to the mussed up hair 
of the student who is in perfect health; 
and (5) that we are teaching students to 
use effective English in practical writing 
situations ; our goal is not to produce fine 
writers who are sensitive to the niceties of 
style. 

The goal may be the root of the prob- 
lem. For example, the goal of the fresh- 
man English handbook is not always the 
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goal of a teacher. Publishers, rightly or 
wrongly, often require authors to aim 
closer to the doctrine of perfection than 
the doctrine of acceptability ; that is, they 
must aim to make students aware of ni- 
ceties of style. But teachers, when faced 
with a practical situation, must aim at 
producing students who can write accepta- 
bly, and if effectively, so much the better, 
but acceptably at all costs. 

Those who enter the teaching profes- 
sion fresh from the rigorous academic 
discipline of graduate studies often tend 
to set the goal too high, to aim at the 
standard set by the handbook. When 
they have faced realistically the level of 
adolescent maturity and the relative in- 
sensitiveness to the world of words (a 
linguistic unawareness), they find they 
must teach by sense and not by stand- 
ard. This statement should not be con- 
sidered a position of absolute disregard 
for standards of any kind. I mean, 
merely, that some standards are more 
important than others, and a teacher 
must learn which standards are essen- 
tial and which are frills. 

Discussion of the lists which follow is 
likely to bring a teaching staff into line 
with linguistically sound principles of 
teaching English and, more important, it 
will also help the students understand 
the corrected themes when they are re- 
turned. 


A USAGE “LAY-OFF” LIST 


Collective nouns (anyone, everyone )— 
The sentences Anyone may leave if they 
wish and Everyone is taking off their hats 
are acceptable. Reference: C. C. Fries, 
American English Grammar, p. 50. 

Different from—Since the evidence indi- 
cates that different than is acceptable 
in most constructions, different than 
should be allowed to pass without com- 
ment. Reference: B. L. Bolinger, English 
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Journal, 28 (1939), 480; G. D. Maase, 
College English, 10 (1949), 395-396. 

Divided usage, Verb forms—Perrin’s sen- 
sible comment about proved, proven; 
showed, shown, etc., is this, “We might 
well give in to a desire for uniformity 
in small matters which make no great 
difference and in which the experience 
of the language obviously shows that 
divergence is possible.” A similar stand 
may be taken on certain adjectives, e.g., 
complected, complexioned, This does not 
mean, however, that a sentence like He 
done it should receive no comment. 

Due to—In the sentence, Due to the icy 
roads, the bus was late, the words due 
to are sometimes considered preposi- 
tional and therefore incorrect. J. S. 
Kenyon says, “Strong as is my own preju- 
dice against the prepositional use of due 
to, I greatly fear it has staked its claim 
and squatted in our midst alongside of 
and in exact imitation of owing to, its 
aristocratic neighbor and respected fel- 
low citizen.” Hence, due to, in the sentence 
above, needs no comment. Reference: J. S. 
Kenyon, American Speech, 6( 1930), 61-70. 

I?s me—Since all the large grammars of 
English consider /t’s me acceptable usage, 
allow it to pass without comment. 

Preposition at end of sentence—In the 
sentence What are you looking for? what 
else could you end the sentence with? 
The sentence, What was it spoken about 
for? is awkward and should receive com- 
ment, not simply because it ends with a 
preposition but because it places two 
prepositions side by side. 

Punctuation—The strict punctuation of 
formal writing as compared to informal 
is not to be expected of most students. 
For example, the sentence /t is not neces- 
sary of course to remove your hat need 
receive no comment, even though, strictly 
speaking, the words of course should be 
set off by commas. 

Reason is because—Although it may be 
argued that a reason is a reason (it is 
not because), Marckwardt and Walcott 
(Facts about Current English Usage, 
p. 31) label the expression acceptable 
colloquially, and there is no reason to 
comment on the expression in a student’s 
theme. 

Split infinitive—Unless the particular split 


infinitive is very awkward, allow it to 
pass without comment. Reference: Fries, 
pp. 132, 144. 

Subjunctives—Allow If I was king to pass 
without comment. The use of the sub- 
junctive is, in many instances, a matter 
of style rather than grammar. Reference: 
Fries, pp. 103-107. 

Who, whom—Whom consistently occurs 
only when it immediately follows a 
preposition. Allow all other uses of the 
word who to pass without comment. Ref- 
erence: Pooley, Teaching English Usage, 
pp. 72-77. 


COMMENT ON MARGINAL COMMENTS 


In my experience, very few students 
understand or take the trouble to learn 
correction symbols. On my _ students’ 
themes I use only two symbols: Sp. and 
, because I have come to believe that 
most symbols do not convey meaning 
even after considerable drill, for ex- 
ample, D. M., Frag., Awk. or K., D., 
S. & V., etc. There are over seventy 
symbols listed on the inside of the back 
cover of Perrin’s Writer's Guide, but 
very few of them convey meaning to most 
students unless considerable time is spent 
on them in the classroom, (I cite Perrin’s 
Writer's Guide in this paper because 
even though it is linguistically sound, 
Perrin like most other freshman hand- 
books requires a student to learn a com- 
plicated series of theme correction sym- 
bols. Furthermore, its wide use in this 
country indicates that many English 
teachers are as familiar with it as with 
any other handbook.) 

In general, I feel that marginal com- 
ments should be restricted to (1) com- 
ments on subject matter, e.g.: Good, Weak 
reasoning, Be more specific, What is your 
authority?, Cite examples, Avoid generali- 
zations, etc.,and (2) descriptive comments 
on mechanics, e.g.: What does “they” 
refer tof, Begin with “since” not “being,” 
Underline titles, etc. 

When corrections are made right on 
the theme, with X’s in the margin to call 
attention to them, the student will usually 
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understand the correction immediately. 
The contrary theory states that he will not 
repeat the error if he is forced to turn to 
his handbook. Since neither theory can 
be proved conclusively, I prefer to believe 
that the time taken to learn a series of 
complicated correction symbols may be 
better spent on more important matters. 

A word about red pencils. Those in 
favor argue for legibility. Red pencils, 
they say, call attention to errors quickly 
and effectively. Those against say red 
pencils put the student on the defensive, 
making him wince and react unfavorably 
to any comments the teacher may write. 
I agree with the latter argument, but I 
readily admit it is purely a matter of 
opinion. 


A MARGINAL COMMENT “LAY-OFF” LIST 


Agreement of subject and verb (Agr.)— 
The student understands the problem 
clearly if the corrector encircles the verb, 
draws a line to the subject, and encircles 
the subject. No margin comment is then 
necessary. 

Awkward (Awk., K.)—This theme cor- 
rection symbol seems deceptively clear to 
the corrector, but few students know what 
to do when they find it on a theme. A 
better comment is to say, Recast this 
sentence. If time permits, make the 
actual correction, on the theory that the 
student, seeing the improved construc- 
tion, will understand why his original 
construction needed improving. 

Choppy—Like the correction symbol awk- 
ward, the word choppy written in the 
margin does not make the student under- 
stand his problem as well as seeing the 
actual correction made on the paper. 

Collective Nouns—When a student writes, 
I don’t blame anyone for sending me here. 
I think they all acted in good faith, he is 
making fairly good sense, and his prob- 
lem is not the collective noun but am- 
biguity. Who does they refer to? might 
be an appropriate marginal comment. 
When a student writes, Naturally Gen- 
eral Electric wants to sell its products, 
he usually understands the error when it 
is corrected on the theme without marginal 
comment. 


Comma fault (C. F., Run-on)—It is es- 
pecially important to keep the particular 
student in mind when working with this 
problem. “Very low power” students need 
extensive work if they consistently have 
“comma fault” trouble, and the confer- 
ence method is the most effective pro- 
cedure for straightening it out. An aver- 
age or inferior student may understand 
his difficulty if it is corrected with no 
marginal comment. 

Dangling participles (D.P., D.M.)—Com- 
ment on “Comma fault” holds true on 
“Dangling participles.” If a student 
writes, Living in this Michigan winter, a 
picture showing sunshine and swimming 
has great appeal to me, he may under- 
stand the following marginzl comment. 
Begin with since not living. If the con- 
struction is clear and free of ab- 
surdity, allow it to pass without com- 
ment. R. C. Pooley pointed out thirty 
years ago that, “although the initial 
participle or gerund phrase is frequently 
followed by an expressed subject, the 
subject can be and frequently is omitted 
when the meaning is not obscured.” With 
tongue in cheek, Pooley said recently, 
“Permitting such misrelated constructions 
to pass unchecked, no harm is done be- 
yond the violation of a textbook rule” 
(College English, 14, 1952, 171). 

Deadwood—It is usually more effective to 
cross out the word or phrase which adds 
no meaning than to write Deadwood in 
the margin. The same comment holds for 
Cliché. 

Diction—It is usually more effective to cross 
out the inexact or inappropriate word 
and write a better word in the space 
above it. Or it may be useful to write in 
the margin, “Consult the dictionary to 
find the precise meaning of the word.” 

Fragmentary sentence (Frag.)—This is a 
serious error, due, in many cases, to care- 
lessness. I have found that the symbol 
Frag. written in the margin is not as 
effective as correcting the error and put- 
ting an X in the margin. Ask the student 
if he sees why his original punctuation 
was wrong. Have him test the fragment 
by saying it aloud so that his voice pitch 
may guide him. This technique is, it 
seems to me, likely to be more effective 
than the more established method of 
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teaching sentence diagraming. (For justi- 
fication of the voice pitch method see 
Fries, The Structure of English, pp. 283- 
286. ) 

Punctuation (P.)—If punctuation is 
omitted, make the correction by inserting 
the correct mark, encircling it, and plac- 
ing an X in the margin. If punctuation 
is misplaced, encircle the incorrect mark 
and place an X in the margin. There is 
always a question of what to do about 
contact clauses (J came, I saw, I con- 
quered or He moved aside quickly, he 
did not wish to be in the way.) Most stu- 
dents probably do not recognize a con- 
tact clause when they write it, and many 
teachers insist that students put an 
asterisk in the margin for an intentional 
contact clause. It is, I feel, a problem 
which is not so prevalent nor so signifi- 
cant to waste a good deal of time on it. 
I usually allow a contact clause to pass 
without comment. 

Reference of pronouns (Ref.)—An accept- 
able way of correcting a vague or am- 
biguous pronoun is to encircle it and 
write in the margin, What does they 
refer to? Merely writing the word Ref- 
erence does not seem to convey meaning 
to all students. A pronoun that does not 
agree with its antecedent should be en- 
circled with a line drawn to the ante- 
cedent. See Agreement of subject and 
verb. 
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Restrictive and non-restrictive clauses— 
Avoid the terminology and insert or de- 
lete punctuation where necessary. The 
use of commas in non-restrictive clauses 
is perhaps best taught in conference by 
getting the student to read his work 
orally and to listen for the slight pause 
or change in level of voice where the 
commas should come. Fries says, “The 
use or non-use of commas... with so- 
called ‘restrictive’ and ‘non-restrictive’ 
clauses is solely a matter of providing 
a graphic signal as a substitute for a 
significant intonation contrast. It should 
not be treated as on a level with the 
strictly arbitrary uses of the comma in 
the writing of dates and numbers, etc.” 
See The Structure of English, pp. 283- 
286. 

Shifted constructions—Cross out the in- 
correct form and insert the correct form. 
Avoid terminology. 

Spelling—Underline or encircle the mis- 
spelled word and write Sp. in the mar- 
gin. This is one margin symbol which 
seems to convey meaning. It seems ac- 
ceptable to call attention to a secondary 
spelling although it should not be counted 
as incorrect. 

Subordination—Avoid terminology. Make 
the insubordinate form correct by chang- 
ing it in the student’s text. 

Tense—Avoid terminology. Cross out the 
wrong form and insert the correct. 








Budgetary Reminder 


I am not willing that this discussion should close without mention of the value of a true 
teacher. Give me a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and I on 
the other, and you may have all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries without him. 


—President James A. Garfield, Address to Williams College Alumni (1871) 
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Round Table 


An Experiment in Freshman English at West Point 


Not the least of the many puzzling 
problems posed by Freshman Composi- 
tion is how to design a course that will 
meet the needs of the average or below- 
average student and at the same time 
stimulate the above-average student. 

At the United States Military Acad- 
emy, special considerations both accentu- 
ate the problems of first-year English and 
limit attempts to solve them. Although 
the entrance requirements do ensure a 
relatively well-prepared freshman class, 
two factors tend to increase the differ- 
ences in the academic backgrounds of the 
entering students. One is the large per- 
centage of new cadets who have com- 
pleted a semester or more of college be- 
fore coming to West Point. The other 
is the geographical distribution of stu- 
dents inevitable in a national institution. 
These two factors perhaps make the gap 
between the adequately and the inade- 
quately prepared freshman wider at West 
Point than at most civilian colleges. 

At the same time, the rigidly pre- 
scribed curriculum prevents the English 
Department at West Point from resorting 
to the conventional solutions. Since there 
are no electives at the present time, the 
superior freshman cannot be excused 
from composition and allowed to take an- 
other course. Because of the time-honored 
tradition that all cadets must follow the 
same curriculum, it has not been con- 
sidered feasible to give three different 
freshman English courses. On the other 
hand, the West Point system of merit sec- 
tioning has helped the English Depart- 
ment devise a solution. 

Perhaps a brief explanation of merit 
sectioning at the Academy would be help- 
ful here. At the beginning of the fall 
semester, freshmen are sectioned at ran- 
dom. But after approximately a month of 
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accumulated grades, they are resectioned 
according to their class standing. At the 
same time, the instructors change sections 
also. This resectioning of students and 
reassigning of instructors occurs periodi- 
cally throughout the year. 

One of the advantages of such section- 
ing is that it enables the instructors to 
suit the pace of their teaching to the level 
of their students. The resultant emphasis 
on fundamentals in the lower sections and 
the opportunity for deficient students to 
receive special help at “extra instruction” 
sessions in the late afternoon seem to 
have taken care of the needs of the inade- 
quately prepared freshmen. But the con- 
viction has grown steadily that the upper 
sections were being slighted, that the 
superior student was merely marking 
time and was being given nothing to sink 
his teeth into. 

To meet this situation, the English De- 
partment, again taking advantage of 
merit sectioning, devised in the spring 
term of 1952-1953 a plan whereby a series 
of extra assignments in modern literature 
was superimposed on the basic freshman 
course. The upper three sections—a sec- 
tion at West Point consists of approxi- 
mately sixty cadets, sub-divided for teach- 
ing purposes into groups of fifteen or so 
—were required to do these assignments 
in addition to the assignments in the basic 
course. In conducting their classes, the in- 
structors of the upper sections would 
answer any questions concerning the basic 
assignment—on which the seven or eight 
lower sections would spend the entire 
period—and then devote the remainder 
of the class hour to a discussion of the 
additionally assigned reading. In cases 
where the regular assignment was deemed 
especially important or difficult, the upper 
sections would be given no extra reading 
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but would devote the whole hour to the 
regular lesson. In cases where the basic 
assignment was literature, the upper sec- 
tions would merely get a stiffer dose. 
The syllabus for the 1952-1953 spring 
term shows more clearly how this plan 
worked out. During the four class hours 
devoted to the study of logic and the six- 
teen hours devoted to public speaking, all 
sections had the same assignments. But 
in those class periods when the lower sec- 
tions were receiving detailed instruction 
on such matters as the feature article, the 
factual report, the book review, and the 
use of the library, the upper sections were 
reading and discussing such modern 
stories as “The Apple Tree,” “The Red 
Pony,” “The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” and 
“Haircut”; such modern plays as “Win- 
terset,’” “The Emperor Jones,” “The 
Glass Menagerie,” and “The Little 
Foxes” ; and such nineteenth and twenti- 
eth-century poets as Kipling, Masefield, 
Robinson, Burns, Shelley, Keats, Whit- 
man, Sandburg, Tennyson, Browning, 
Frost, Dickinson, Jeffers, and Eliot. While 
the lower sections were spending eight 
lessons on John Brown’s Body, the upper 
sections spent only five, devoting the 
extra three lessons to Conrad’s “Heart of 
Darkness.” Finally, while the lower sec- 
tions were devoting four class periods to 
the four parts of the final examination, 
the upper sections were reading and dis- 
cussing Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. 
The enrollment in the upper three sec- 
tions at the start of the term depended 
on the class standings at the end of the 
first-semester course. But if a cadet did 
not maintain his relative class standing, 
he might, at one of the periodic resection- 
ings, slide out of the special course into 
the regular sections below. Conversely, an 
equal number of cadets might work their 
way up the ladder into the special course. 
The instructors for the upper three sec- 
tions were chosen from a list of volun- 
teers. To ensure a measure of continuity, 
one instructor was kept in the special 
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course throughout the term; the other 
two slots were refilled at each resection- 
ing. Special-course instructors were re- 
quired to attend the formal instructor- 
conferences held on each of the lessons in 
the regular course ; they also conferred in- 
formally by themselves on the extra read- 
ing assignments. 

In the opinion of both instructors and 
students, the special course for the spring 
term of 1952-1953 was outstandingly suc- 
cessful. Surprisingly and _ pleasantly 
enough, the only widespread complaint 
from the cadets was simply that the spe- 
cial course was not special enough. The 
reading, they said, was too exclusively 
modern; the scope of the extra assign- 
ments should be broadened to include 
more of the great classics of the past. 
In planning the course for 1953-1954, the 
Department attempted to forestall this 
objection by enriching the special course 
with five Shakespearean plays: one trag- 
edy, one comedy, and three histories. The 
poetry assignments were dropped, simply 
because the new basic text had no poetry 
section and it was not felt that the cadets 
in the upper sections should be asked to 
buy an extra book. Other significant 
changes were adopted. Instead of starting 
with the second term, the special course 
began in mid-November. Instead of being 
required to write themes on the same sub- 
jects as the students in the lower sections, 
the upper-section cadets were given free 
choice of topics. This enabled them to 
draw on their literature assignments for 
theme material. 

Finally, as far as the instructors were 
concerned, the special course was some- 
what more formally organized. As in the 
regular course, detailed lesson-plans 
were prepared to guide the instructors in 
teaching the special lessons. All instruc- 
tors, not just those teaching the upper 
sections at the particular time, were ex- 
pected to read the special-course assign- 
ments, study the special-course lesson- 
plans, and attend the special-course con- 
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ferences. The advantages of this pro- 
cedure, especially for the instructor as- 
signed to the upper sections late in the 
year, are readily apparent. 

The special course has its problems. Is 
the superior student penalized by being 
required to do extra work? Theoretically, 
at least, he expends little energy on the 
regular assignment, with the result that 
his total time devoted to regular and special 
assignments combined is not much, if at 
all, greater than that devoted by the lower- 
section student to the regular assignment 
alone. Undoubtedly there are instances in 
which this is not true. And there are cer- 
tainly instances where a superior English 
student who is having trouble with his 
mathematics or his engineering drawing 
might like to spend on one of these sub- 
jects time which he has to spend reading 
Hamlet. 
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Does the student who slips out of a 
special section into a regular section have 
difficulty picking up the work in that sec- 
tion? No, he does not, if he has been 
doing the basic assignments required of 
all students. Conversely, how about the 
student who climbs from an average to 
an upper section? Admittedly, he is some- 
what handicapped in competition with 
those cadets who have been in the special 
course all along. But if he has the ability 
to rise to an upper section, he should also 
have the ability to adjust to the work of 
that section. 

Despite these difficulties, which make 
the special course a far from perfect solu- 
tion to a very real problem, the special 
course seems to be the most workable 
solution possible within the framework 
of the West Point curriculum. 

Rosert P, ASHLEY 





Boswell 


Our little systems with their rules 
Discourage fame for snobbish fools: 


Libertines on the primrose path 

Are sure to meet the Thunderer’s wrath; 
Self-adulation leads to fall; 

Cheap trickery is leaden pall. 


So run the rules, but Boswell’s fate 
Cancels or stamps them out of date: 
Each century he grows in grace, 

And Fortune never turns her face. 
Behold this nincompoop in glory, 

And contrast his with Pilate’s story— 
Majestic figure held in awe 

In one hour turned anathema. 

The wheel that spun the ruler down 
Whirled up the scamp to laurel crown. 


BuRKE JOHNSTON 








Commemoration 


W. Wilbur Hatfield and the 
Journals of English 


Mr. Hatfield’s retirement from the edi- 
torship of College English last spring came 
after thirty-eight years of work on the 
magazine and forty-nine years of teaching 
English. The occasion calls for a survey of 
his unique contribution, and of the history 
of College English, inextricably bound to 
Mr. Hatfield’s career. 

Born in Illinois in 1882, Mr. Hatfield 
took his A.B. at Illinois College twenty 
years later and did graduate work at Chi- 
cago and Columbia. He taught at high 
schools in Chicago and Harvey, and at 
Chicago Teachers College from 1915 to 
1947 where he was head of the department 
for over a quarter of a century. His books 
include Business English Projects (1921), 
English in Service (1923), Introductory 
Studies in English Literature (1928), The 
Spirit of America in Literature (1931), The 
Experience Curriculum in English (1935), 
English Activities, Grades 3-12 (1936, 1938- 
39), and A Grammar of Living English 
(1939). 

The title of the last is a keynote of Wil- 
bur Hatfield’s attitude to his work with the 
NCTE and its magazines. James Fleming 
Hosic, of Chicago Teachers College and 
later Columbia, founded the Council in 1911, 
began editing The English Journal the next 
year, and took on Mr. Hatfield as associate 
editor in 1917. The aims of the Journal, as 
stated in the June 1912 issue, are those of 
its successor, College English, in 1955: 
(1) To be representative, to “give voice 
to teachers in all sorts of schools in all sec- 
tions of the country,” as “a clearing-house 
of opinion, experience, and investigation.” 
(2) To be “progressive” (the adjective has 
taken on equivocal connotations since 1912) : 
“We do not wish to root out, tear up, and 
overthrow, but we are eager to move 
steadily forward.” (3) To aim “at a high 
standard of excellence in style and typog- 
raphy.” 

When Wilbur Hatfield took over the 
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editorship of the Journal in 1921, he echoed 
Hosic’s words. “We design to make the 
magazine an open forum for all conserva- 
tives and radicals alike, who have important 
ideas,” but he added another standard— 
“who have important ideas and can state 
them well.” He wanted, he said, “articles 
with a touch of distinction in style.” 
Furthermore, where the Journal had been 
primarily pedagogical, Mr. Hatfield made 
it an organ of literary criticism as well. In 
the February 1922 issue came what is ap- 
parently the first critical essay, “George 
Meredith the Novelist,” by Florence M. 
Bennett. 

But Meredith had been dead for a dozen 
years, and the editor’s chief interest was 
to be always in “living English.” To the 
very first issue of the Journal ten: years 
before, Hatfield had contributed a Round 
Table note emphasizing the importance of 
reading contemporary literature. In the 
fall of his first year as editor he began a 
major series of ten critical articles by 
Percy Boynton of Chicago on living Ameri- 
can writers—on Robinson, Frost, Masters, 
Sandburg, Miss Lowell, Mrs. Wharton, 
Tarkington, and Dreiser, and in 1923-24 he 
published essays on contemporaries by 
Pattee, Edith Rickert, Quinn, Canby, Unter- 
meyer, Lovett, and J. B. Priestley. In the 
following decade, alert to the various pres- 
sures of the 1930’s, Hatfield commissioned 
several articles by Ezra Pound, who never 
would have joined the NCTE, by the pro- 
letarians Mike Gold and Granville Hicks, 
by Walter White, by Theodore Dreiser, and 
he printed annotated bibliographies of con- 
temporary literature in the mid-decade. In 
the May 1941 College English, long before 
the Faulkner boom, he ran an excellent ar- 
ticle by Warren Beck praising Faulkner, 
together with an evaluation of Hemingway 
by David Daiches. And the most recent 
volume contains three articles on Faulkner, 
essays on Dylan Thomas and Wallace 
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Stevens, on the minor figures Saroyan and 
O’Hara, and even on Camus and Anouilh— 
though one would want to point out the 
balance provided by pieces on Trollope, 
Dickens, Jane Austen, Ruskin, Hawthorne, 
Chaucer, and three on Shakespeare. 

The English Journal started putting out 
a college edition in 1928, and finally split 
into the Journal (for high-school teachers) 
and College English ten years later, Mr. 
Hatfield continuing to edit both magazines 
until 1955, when Dwight Burton of Florida 
State University became editor of the 
Journal, (The NCTE also publishes Ele- 
mentary English, edited by John DeBoer 
of Illinois, and College Composition and 
Communication, edited at present by George 
Wykoff of Purdue, by Francis E. Bowman 
of Duke beginning in December.) Through 
it all there has been a series of distinguished 
assistant editors who have contributed 
immeasureably to the magazine—Elvira 
Cabell, H. D. Roberts, John DeBoer, Charles 
C. Fries, B. E. Boothe, and LaTourette 
Stockwell. For sixteen years Mr. Hatfield 


has had advisers, elected by the members 
of the Council, to assist in editorial decision. 

And through it all W. Wilbur Hatfield 
has kept a tensile feeling for the principles 
behind the millions of words of language 
and literature he has dealt with daily for 
over half a century. Thirty years ago—in 
the October 1923 and November 1926 issues 
of The English Journal, if the reader wants 
to be transported to another world that is 
yet the same world—Wilbur Hatfield 
aligned himself against extreme New Critic 
and antiquarian alike, against both “teach- 
ers who attempt to secure appreciation of 
literature by means of minute and long con- 
tinued analysis of a few selections” and 
“those who substitute for the study of litera- 
ture itself study about literature, whether 
the latter be historical, biographical, or 
critical, . . .” For, as Mr. Hatfield has 
always maintained, and one hopes will live 
long to uphold, “the great teachers and 
critics regard a work of literature as an 
embodiment of life, life which the reader is 
to re-experience as he goes... .” 


Tributes By NCTE Presidents 


Some people always said that Mr. Hat- 
field really was the Council. But he was 
something much better. From each new set 
of officers and chairmen, he channeled into 
Council veins a vitalizing transfusion of 
fresh ideas. As a trainer of presidents, he 
reigns supreme; and I suggest we lend him 
to the White House, or better yet, the 
Kremlin—not forgetting to send along Miss 
Stockwell, whose shock-absorbing powers 
might come in handy there! 

RutH Mary Weeks (1930) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


In the many years I have known Wilbur 
Hatfield I have increasingly marveled over 
two remarkable qualities he has consistently 
shown. The first is his devotion—one might 
say dedication—to the advancement by 
every means possible of the teaching of 
English, but particularly through the ex- 
change of ideas and experience in print. It 
would be impossible to evaluate fully the in- 
fluence that The English Journal and Col- 
lege English have exerted upon the pro- 


fession of teaching English. One point is 
clear: the high standards of the profession 
reflect an unswerving maintenance of high 
standards in the editorship of Wilbur Hat- 
field. The second quality is modesty. Despite 
his editorial leadership, and his long office 
as secretary-treasurer of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, he has 
never obtruded himself, and has consistently 
deferred to the opinions and even leader- 
ship of much less experienced officers of the 
Council. Both the high reputation of the 
journals and the phenomenal growth of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
testify to the restrained power of his wise 
leadership. 
Rozert C. Pootry (1941) 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


It has been my good fortune to be closely 
associated with Wilbur Hatfield for twenty- 
five years. In this time my original respect 
for him has ripened into affection and ad- 
miration. 

I think that, in addition to his quick, keen 
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mind, his most notable quality is his intel- 
lectual integrity. We did not see eye to eye 
on all matters, although we differed little 
on educational questions. But when we 
differed, Mr. Hatfield always kept the dis- 
cussion on the level of ideas. He was ever 
hospitable to new thoughts, never ready to 
compromise his principles. 

I know, as few others know, how much 
he did for the Council. His modesty, and a 
certain shyness, have somewhat obscured 
his achievements. Nevertheless, as Dr. Hook 
has pointed out, his name in many rters 
has become synonymous with the - uncil. 

On occasions like these, a testimonial 
frequently has the tone of an obituary. 
Actually, Mr. Hatfield’s vigor and intellec- 
tual energy are unabated. His friends, in- 
cluding those who continue in positions of 
leadership in NCTE, will depend upon him 
for counsel, we hope for many years to 
come. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
gratitude also to LaTourette Stockwell, who 
has long carried the chief burden of editing 
College English, which was founded by Mr. 
Hatfield. She brought to her work, not only 
high standards of scholarship and editorial 
skill, but a great devotion to the magazine. 
Our distinguished new editor is fortunate 
in being able to build on the foundations 
she has laid. 

Joun J. DeBoer (1942) 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


I have known Wilbur Hatfield for many 
years and have the greatest respect for his 
keen mind, his unselfish devotion to the 
interests of the National Council, his ability 
to edit the Council publications in a fashion 
that made them about the best educational 
journals in the country, his combination of 
practicality and idealism. That combination 
often made me think of him as a Chicago 
Yankee. I didn’t always agree with Wilbur, 
and we had some interesting debates at 
times, but I always realized that he thought 
as an individualist and accepted no man’s 
dictum. Sometimes his actions were against 
his own interests but that made no differ- 
ence to him. I hope he will be happy in his 
retirement, with those grandchildren of his 
to keep him busy. 

Max J. Herzperc (1943) 
SoutH ORANGE, N.J. 


Considering Wilbur Hatfield merely as 
editor is, like any act of analysis, arbitrarily 
breaking off one facet of a rich and com- 
plex whole. But the editorial facet of the 
rich and complex whole we know and treas- 
ure as Wilbur has always been central. To 
undertake singlehanded a professional jour- 
nal for college teachers of English took 
vision and courage; to launch it without 
manifesto showed modesty; and to conduct 
it for years as a forum for varying points 
of view showed wisdom and an uncommon 
respect for readers. We have all enjoyed 
and profited from this collection of virtues 
and those who now undertake to carry on 
the work of the team of Stockwell and Hat- 
field will come to appreciate them most of 
all. 

Porter G. Perrin (1947) 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Wilbur Hatfield has been one of the 
really strong forces in English education 
for many decades. His quietly efficient work 
as editor of The English Journal, as editor 
of College English, and as secretary-treas- 
ure of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, has been an extremely valuable in- 
fluence on American education. 

Perhaps only those who have worked 
closely with Wilbur Hatfield are able to ap- 
preciate the way in which his fine under- 
standing of educational problems coupled 
with a quiet wisdom and skill in negotia- 
tion has steered many projects in the right 
direction and, equally valuable, has pre- 
vented many wild-cat schemes from receiv- 
ing undue publicity. A humble and in many 
ways self-effacing man, he nevertheless has 
shown through the years an extraordinary 
determination and willingness to work with- 
out limit for good causes in the teaching of 
English. May he live long, and may we be 
blessed by having others who can do part 
of his work. 

Tuomas CrarK PoLtock (1948) 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Any man who attends Council meetings 
for nearly half a century and takes part 
each year contributes immeasurably to the 
Council’s interest and stability. One who in 
addition offers modest but consistent guid- 
ance, serves beyond the call of duty. Such 
guidance costs personal comfort, risks criti- 
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cism, requires effort, takes its toll in emo- 
tional stress. To have, in addition, created 
two magazines, established them, and turned 
them into Council organs is to do more than 
will be understood fully. It is not trite to 
say that Wilbur Hatfield has served in 
thought, word, and deed. 
Lou LaBrant (1954) 

UNIVERSITY OF Kansas CIty 


Seldom, if ever, has one professional 
magazine performed so many functions so 
ably as has College English over the past 
sixteen years. It has been, at once, a schol- 
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arly journal, a critical review, a teacher’s 
guide, and a news bulletin for the National 
Council. In all these guises, and in others 
too, its standards have been high and its 
service to teachers and scholars inestimable. 

The credit—all of it—for this record of 
many-sided achievement must go to Wilbur 
Hatfield and LaTourette Stockwell. Not 
only Council members but college teachers 
everywhere will remain permanently in their 
debt. 

Joun C. Gerper (1955) 

State UNIversity oF Iowa 





The Sea of Faith 


I never believed an axiom. 


—Albert Einstein (1879-1955) 





For My Students and for Joyce Kilmer 


The sonnet and the rose are kin, 

Both share the secret flame. 

They pierce, as one, the outer skin; 
They differ, yet are same. 

Who says the rose is greater lies, 

For sonnets live, the rose soon dies, 
And both are made by God. 


Oh, foolish men, who cannot see 

That human art is best of all, 

Think well on this: Where roses be 
The grace of God did fall. 

Where sonnets be, God’s grace remains: 
The very spirit’s bloom sustains. 

But both are made by God. 


ARTHUR KREISMAN 








Cenctlilite 


THE New YorK CONVENTION 


The program for the 1955 Convention is 
one that we hope will have a lively and 
various appeal. 

Headline speakers at the general meetings 
will be Norman Cousins, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and Morris Bishop. In addition, Clif- 
ton Fadiman will conduct one of his radio 
literary quizzes at the luncheon meeting, 
and there will be a special feature at the 
banquet. 

The section programs on Friday are 
covering the usual wide range of topics 
connected with the teaching of English. 
These programs should appeal to teachers 
of all levels: elementary, secondary, and 
college. One of the more unusual features 
of these small group meetings is that many 
have been planned with the help of other 
educational organizations, such as The 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, The International 
Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction, The Modern Language Associa- 
tion, The National Book Committee of The 
American Book Publishers Council, The 
National Council for Social Studies, and 
The New York Public Library, Young 
People’s Service Division. 

Tentative plans include such speakers as 
the following: Theodore Bernstein, Assist- 
ant Managing Editor of The New York 
Times on writing; Lt. Col. Warren C. 
Thompson of the United States Air Force 
Academy on its new English curriculum; 
Professor Arthur I. Gates of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University on problems in 
teaching reading; Professor Nila B. Smith, 
New York University on reading in the 
total school program; Professor Magdalene 
Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity on the speech teacher and English; 
Dr. William Bristow on cooperative cur- 
riculum research in New York City; Dr. 
Abraham Lass on administrative provisions 
for superior youth; Dr. Clarence H. Faust 
on research in the acceleration of superior 
students; and many others well known to 
members of the National Council. 


Members of the Council especially inter- 
ested in problems at the college level will 
hear one program on Walt Whitman 
chaired by Professor Gay Wilson Allen of 
New York University; Malcolm Cowley 
will be one of the speakers on this program. 
Two other programs of interest to the col- 
lege level are those on common themes in 
literature from many countries and prob- 
lems of research in the teaching of English 
at college levels. The latter meeting will be 
addressed by G. Kerry Smith, Executive 
Secretary of The Association of Higher 
Education of The National Education As- 
sociation. 

One other feature of the New York meet- 
ing is that the unique resources of New 
York will be used to add strength to the 
ideas expressed in the more formal parts 
of the program. With the help of the Local 
Committee, trips to libraries, museums, 
theaters, the United Nations, and other 
centers of interest are being planned for 
all who wish to take advantage of them. 
The program is being arranged so that 
many of these trips will not conflict with 
the general sectional meetings. 

The Local Committee has already done 
an amazing amount of work in getting ready 
for us. We think it will be a good conven- 
tion, and we hope that you are planning to 
come. 


Joun C. Gerper, President 
Davip RussE.LL, Second Vice-President 


1955 AWARD FOR TELEVISION DRAMA 


The NCTE, through its Committee on the 
Study of Television, Radio, and Film, will 
present an award for television drama at 
the national convention in November. The 
award will be determined by popular ballot 
of all members of NCTE. 

The programs listed below were nomi- 
nated by the associations affiliated with the 
Council. Will you please vote for the pro- 
gram which you, as a teacher of English, 
would like to see your national professional 
organization honor this year? You should 
select the program that has made the out- 
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standing contribution to your classroom 
teaching from September 1954 through May 
1955. 

Please vote immediately by letter or post- 
card. The success of this pilot venture de- 
pends on your cooperation. 

Dr. ALICE STERNER, Chairman 


Vote for only one: 


1. The Alamo—Davy Crockett (Disneyland, 
ABC) 

. Antigone (Omnibus, CBS) 

. Darkness at Noon (Producer’s Showcase, 
NBC) 

4. David Copperfield (Robert Montgomery 
Presents, NBC) 

5. The Hunchback of Notre Dame (Robert 
Montgomery Presents, NBC) 

. Macbeth (Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
NBC) 

. Patterns (Kraft Theater, NBC) 

. Peter Pan (Producer’s Showcase, NBC) 

. Twelve Angry Men (Studio One, CBS) 
MAIL TO: Dr. Alice Sterner, 11 Sey- 

mour St., Montclair, N.J. 
Votes must be postmarked before 25 Oc- 

tober 1955 to be counted. 


Wd 


won nv 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
NCTE ConsTITUTION 


In accordance with Article XI of the 
Council Constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee has authorized the submission of the 
following proposed amendments, to be voted 
upon at the Annual Business Meeting on 
Thanksgiving Day in New York: 

1. Article V, Paragraph 1 now reads: 
“Bona fide associations of teachers of Eng- 
lish having 25 or more members, including 
English sections of city, state, or regional 
teachers associations, may become affiliates 
of the Council.” 

Proposed new reading: “Bona fide asso- 
ciations of teachers of English having 25 
or more members, including English sec- 
tions of city, state, or regional teachers as- 
sociations, and student groups consisting of 
ten or more non-voting members of the 
Council and organized under faculty spon- 
sorship, may become affiliates of the Coun- 
cil.” 

Purpose: To make possible the formation 
of student affiliates in small colleges. 

2. The first sentence of By-law 2 now 


reads: “The annual dues for affiliates in 
Class C, having not over 50 members, shall 
be $2.50; for affiliates in Class B, having 
over 50 but not over 150 members, shall be 
$5.00; and for affiliates in Class A, having 
over 150 members, shall be $10.00.” 

Proposed changes in this sentence: Delete 
and, and add: “for student affiliates of 10-24 
members, shall be $1.00, and for other stu- 
dent affiliates, shall be the same as for Class 
C, B, or A affiliates, according to the num- 
ber of members.” 

Purpose: To set the dues for the student 
affiliates described in the first proposed 
amendment. 

3. Article VIII at present reads as fol- 
lows: “VIII. Committees of the Council. 
The Council shall recognize the following 
kinds of committees: 


A. General committees appointed by the 
Executive Committee to carry on activi- 
ties at one or more levels of instruction. 

B. Intra-sectional committees appointed by 
the section committees to carry on sec- 
tional duties. Such committees must be 
approved by the Executive Committee of 
the Council.” 


The Sub-committee on Structure and Me- 
chanics of NCTE Committees, appointed by 
the Executive Committee to study and make 
recommendations concerning the kinds and 
activities of Council committees, and to 
draw up an amendment to the Constitution 
to establish a pattern for commissions and 
conferences within the Council, proposes 
the following amended version of Article 
VIII, with new matters italicized: 


VIII. Committees, Commissions, and Con- 
ferences of the Council /n addition to 
the committees authorized in Article 
VI, B1, and G1 (Nominating Com- 
mittee and Executive Committee) and 
Article VII (section nominating com- 
mittee and section steering commit- 
tees), the Council recognizes the fol- 
lowing kinds of committees, com- 
missions, and conferences: 


A. Committees 


1. General committees appointed 
by the Executive Committee as 
standing committees or as short- 
term committees to carry on ac- 
tivities at one or more levels of 
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instruction. Such committees 
shall report at designated times 
to the Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors of the 
Council. 

2. Intra-sectional committees ap- 
pointed by the section commit- 
tees to carry on sectional duties. 
Such committees must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

3. Intra-commission committees 
(see commissions below) chosen 
by the commission to carry on 
commission activities. 

4. Intra-conference committees 
(see conferences below) chosen 
by the conference to carry on 
conference activities. 

. Commissions authorized by the 

Executive Committee of the Coun- 

cil to carry out specific large scale 

projects or studies. The director 
or chairman of a commission shall 
be appointed by the Executive 

Committee of the Council and 

members approved by the Execu- 

tive Committee. A commission 
when authorized shall have respon- 
sibility for establishing its proce- 
dures and activities, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. A commis- 
sion shall issue progress reports 
and terminal reports to the Execu- 

tive Committee and Board of Di- 

rectors of the Council at times 

designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

. Conferences authorized by the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of the Council 

for specific or indefinite terms 
with the principal responsibility 
for holding meetings for exchange 
of views on specific professional 
topics. The chairman and other 
officers may be appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil or elected by the membership 
of the conference, as the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council 
authorizes when the conference is 
established. A conference when 
authorized shall have the respon- 
sibility for planning its meetings 


and interim activities, subject to 
the approval of the Executive 
Committee of the Council. If the 
Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil so requests, a conference shall 
issue progress reports and termi- 
nal reports at times designated by 
the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 

4. A fourth proposed amendment will in- 
volve substituting the words Secondary 
Section for High School Section wherever 
the latter occur. 

Purpose: To make apparent the fact that 
teachers in junior high schools are normally 
enrolled in this section. 


SPELLING ERRORS 
“Spelling Report,” by Thomas C. Pol- 
lock, an eight-page reprint from College 
English, may be obtained from NCTE 
for twenty cents. The article consists 
mainly of a grouped list of the most per- 
sistent spelling errors. 


IDEAFORM COMPOSITION PAPER 


To help the busy English teacher with 
the never-ending chore of marking papers, 
and to help students to see more clearly 
the areas in which their writing needs 
improvement, the Council has prepared 
and printed special composition paper. 

On the back of each sheet is space for 
the student’s name, class, teacher, date, 
and theme title. Beneath that is space in 
which the teacher may comment upon the 
content, and then, by a simple system of 
check-marks, evaluate organization, de- 
velopment, sincerity of purpose and ex- 
pression, sentence structure and punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, usage, choice of 
words, spelling, and penmanship and 
general appearance. 

The paper comes in packages of thirty- 
three sheets, with a printed band around 
each package. On the band the meanings 
of the terms that the teacher may check 
are explained. In addition the student is 
told: “This paper has been named Idea- 
form because every good piece of writing 
presents a worthwhile idea expressed in 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
* ational Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Commodore and Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
21-26 November 1955 


Now understand me well—it is provided in the essence of 
things that from any fruition of success, no matter what, shall 
come forth something to make a greater struggle necessary. 

—Wuirtman, “Song of the Open Road” 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Note: The following lists only those items of special interest to college teachers. It is occa- 
sionally incomplete because of August deadlines for October copy. Complete and corrected programs 
may be obtained from NCTE late in October.) 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 21-23 NOVEMBER 


United Nations Institute. Co-sponsored by NCTE and NYU. For details write Prof. 
Frederick L. Redefer, School of Education, NYU, New York 3, N.Y. (Tentative) 


Visits to New York Schools. For information write Margaret Nolan, Board of Edu- 
cation, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 21, New York. 


Tours and Theaters. If you have not received information on special tours and the 
current theatrical offerings, write to “Tours” at NCTE headquarters. Tours are 
available during most of the week. 


TUESDAY 22 NOVEMBER 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, 9:30 a.M.-10:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY 23 NOVEMBER 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CurRRICULUM, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 P.m. 


THURSDAY 24 NOVEMBER 


Att-Day ExHIBIT OF TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER AIDS FOR TEACHING 
REGISTRATION, 8:00 A.m.-10:00 p.m. 


MEETING OF THE Boarp oF Directors, 8:45 a.M.-11:00 a.m. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


ANNUAL Business MEETING, 11:15 a.m.-12:00 M. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS OF CouNcIL CoMMITTEES CALLED BY CHAIRMEN, 
12:00 m.-1:00 p.m. 


WorkING SESsIoNns oF Councit CommirTtTEEs, 1 :00 P.m.-3 :00 P.M. 
47 
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Tours (See your special folder.) 
GENERAL Session, 8 :00 p.m. 
Presiding: David Russell, University of California, Second Vice-President 


Address: John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa, President of the Council: “The 
Greater Struggle Necessary” 


Address: Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday Review: “The Information Crisis in 
America” 


FRIDAY 25 NOVEMBER 
9:15-12 :00 
I. Teaching of Foreign Languages in Elementary and Secondary School 
Co-sponsored by The Modern Language Association 
Chairman: Theodore Andersson, Yale University 


IIT. What about Reading in the Junior and Senior High School? 
Co-sponsored by The International Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Chairman: Nancy Larrick, Random House, New York City 
Speaker: Nila B. Smith, New York University 


IV. The English Teacher and Speech 
Co-sponsored by The Speech Association of America 


Chairman: Donald P. Veith, Chico State College, Chico, California, “The Speech 
Teacher’s Preparation in English” 


Speakers: 


Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, “The English Teacher’s Preparation in 
Speech” 

Magdalene Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia, “Interrelationships of Teaching 
English and Speech” 


Panel: 


Margaret Ryan, University of California 

Charles F. Wells, State University of New York, Oswego 
James A. Work, Indiana University 

Annette L. Wood, Douglas College, Rutgers University 
Mardel Ogilvie, Queens College 


V. The English Teacher Builds Permanent Reading Habits 


Co-sponsored by the National Book Committee of The American Book 
Publishers Council, Inc. 


Chairman: Thomas Pollock, Dean, Washington Square College, New York University, 
“The Challenge to the English Teacher—As Others See It” 

Speakers: 
Marchette Chute, author 
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Gilbert W. Chapman, Chairman, National Book Committee 
Harold Guinzburg, President, Viking Press 
Panel: 


Lawrence Conrad, Montclair State Teachers College 
Walter Loban, University of California 


VI. Recent Research in the Language Arts 
Co-sponsored by The American Educational Research Association 
Chairmen: John J. De Boer, University of Illinois, and Arthur E, Traxler, Educa- 
tional Records Bureau 
Panel: 


Ruth Strang, Columbia University 
Nila B. Smith, New York University 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University 
W. S. Gray, University of Chicago 


VII, Planning An Effective Language Arts Curriculum 
Co-sponsored by The Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Chairman: Gordon N. Mackenzie, Teachers College, Columbia University 


VIII, Planning A Research Project Concerning Our Professional Potential 
Co-sponsored by the Conference on College Composition and Communication 


Chairman: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 


Panel: 


G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary, Association for Higher Education, NEA 
William Sutton, Ball State Teachers College, CCCC 
Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology, Chairman, Committee on College 
English for Non-Major Students 
Reporters: 


Leonard F. Dean, University of Connecticut 
Irwin Griggs, Temple University 
Col. G. R. Stephens, West Point 


Speaker: Lou LaBrant, University of Kansas City 


X. The English Teacher Develops Listening Skills 
Chairman: John Caffrey, Educational Testing Service, Hollywood, California 


XII. The English Teacher Utilizes the Mass Media 
Chairman: Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 


XV. Common Themes in Literature from Many Countries 
Chairman: Max Bogart, New York University 
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XVI. The English Teacher and Writing Abilities 
Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Director of Publication, NCTE 


Speaker: Theodore Bernstein, Assistant Managing Editor, New York Times—“Win- 
ners and Sinners in Writing” 


LUNCHEON SEssions, 12:30 
1. Conference on College Composition and Communication 
2. Journalism 
2:30 to 4:00 
1. Teaching English to Superior Youth from the Grades into College 
Chairman: Arno Jewett, Specialist in Language Arts, U. S. Office of Education 


Speakers: 


Muriel Crosby, Director of Elementary Education, Wilmington, Delaware: “En- 
riching the Language Arts Program for Bright Children” 

Carl G. Wonnberger, Director, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: 
“Experimental Work in English with the Talented High School Student” 

Abraham H. Lass, Principal, Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
“Administrative Provisions for Teachers of the Superior Youth” 

Clarence H. Faust, President, Fund for the Advancement of Education, N.Y.: 
“High School-College Research in Acceleration of Superior Students” 


Panel: 


Four gifted students representing elementary, junior high school, senior high school, 
and college will discuss ways to improve the quality of student learning in English. 
Each student will talk about 5 minutes, with Abraham Lass as moderator. 
2. The Teaching of English as Communication 
Chairman: William Hoth, State University of New York 


3. The English Teacher Has Effective Appraisal Techniques 
Chairman: Clarence Derrick, University of Florida 


Panel: 


Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
Marion Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Conn. 
Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


4. Various Approaches to Literature: A Symposium on a Whitman Poem 
Chairman: Gay Wilson Allen, New York University 


Speakers: 


Malcolm Cowley, author and critic 
Charles Davis, Princeton University 
F. Dewolfe Miller, University of Tennessee 
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5. Tours 


About a dozen special afternoon tours are being planned to supplement the morning 


discussions. 


ANNUAL Dinner, 7 :00 


Presiding: John Gerber, State University of Iowa, President of the Council 
Speaker: Archibald MacLeish: “Why Teach Poetry?” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES AND FOR 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATES, 8:15 


Section MEETINGS, 9:30-11:45 


College Section 


(Program planned by the Committee on the Education of College Teachers of English) 


Topic: “Literature Interpreted through the Behavioral Sciences” 


Presiding: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University, Retiring Chairman of the 


College Section 


ANNUAL LuNcHEON, 12:15 
Presiding: Mrs. Luella B. Cook, First Vice-President of the Council 
Literary Quiz: Clifton Fadiman, Charles Bolte, and others 
Speaker: Morris Bishop: “Faith in Literature” 
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the form regarded as correct at the present 
time. The idea, or content, must come 
first and is of vital importance. Excellent 
content, though, deserves clear and ac- 
curate expression. 

“Ideaform paper has been especially 
planned to aid you in making rapid im- 
provement in your writing. If you pay 
careful attention to the comments and 
check marks that your teacher places on 
the back, you can strengthen your writing 
and make it something of which you can 
be proud.” 

The items for evaluation were prepared 
after consultation with members of the 
High Schoo! Section Committee and with 
teachers of college freshman composition 
courses, The basic plan for the paper was 


approved by the Chairman of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. 

You are invited to write to the Council 
office, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois, for a free sample. 

The paper is available in both ruled and 
unruled forms, It is sold in cartons of 72 
packages, ruled or unruled, but not mixed. 
The price per package is $0.17, transpor- 
tation prepaid, or $0.15 each package in 
lots of two cartons or more. 

You may place the order yourself, re- 
quest your department head or other ad- 
ministrative officer to do so, or ask your 
local bookstore to order. All orders should 
be sent to the Council office. 








Current English Forum 


CONDUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 
Marcaret M. Bryant, Chairman 


Dare oR DARES 


Q. Does one use dare or dares in the 
third person singular? (M. A. H.) 


A. The two forms dare and dares in 
Modern English are due to the fact that in 
Old English the word for dare (durran) 
was a past-present verb. That is, the verb 
originally past in tense took on a present 
signification. This tendency to bring past 
time up to the present is particularly ap- 
parent with the auxiliary verbs. You will 
note that verbs like ought, can, may, shall, 
and must, which also have become presents 
from having been formerly pasts, have no s 
in the third person singular as dare does. 

Dare, on the other hand, by analogy with 
the vast number of weak verbs, developed 
early in the sixteenth century the new 
forms dares (present) and dared (past), 
employed in the transitive sense. The in- 
transitive sense followed by #o later de- 
veloped. The original construction, followed 
by the infinitive without fo, is still in com- 
mon use, especially in the negative: “He 
dare not write.” 

Dare is followed by an infinitive, with or 
without to, as object, expressed or ellipti- 
cally understood. Eliot in “The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock” has “Do I dare 
/Disturb the universe?” without the to and 
“Do I dare to eat a peach?” with the to. 
Auden in “For the Time Being” writes, 
“How dare he allow me to decide?” and 
Hemingway has one of his characters in 
The Sun Also Rises say, “I dare say he is.” 
In fact, “I dare say” is a very common ex- 
pression in Modern English. Euphony and 
the rhythm and cadence of the sentence 
determine the inclusion or exclusion of the 
to. So you may have dare or dares with or 
without the fo in the third person singular. 
(M. M. B.) 


ALriBI oR Excuse 


Q. Is it not correct to use alibi for ex- 
cuse? (J. O. H.) 


A. In informal, colloquial English alibi 
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is frequently employed instead of excuse. 
The sportswriters make great use of it. 
For instance, on 11 April 1954, Joe Wil- 
liams, in his sports column, in the World- 
Telegram and Sun (New York), refers to 
Ted Williams’ refusal to alibi at being called 
back into the armed forces, even at an ad- 
vanced age, to serve in Korea. Likewise, 
Dan Parker of the Daily Mirror, on 24 May, 
said that Jerry Coleman never alibied even 
though he had seen considerably more com- 
bat service than Williams in World War 
II. Dick Young in the New York Daily 
News, in writing of the new manager of 
the Brooklyn baseball club, said “No one 
has to alibi for Smoky Ashton” (30 March 
1954). Ty Cobb, in comparing the old and 
new ballplayers wrote, “Today, there are 
too many players who have a quick alibi to 
offer their managers.” 

In formal English, alibi is employed in its 
legal sense. In giving an alibi, the accused 
person is trying to prove that he was else- 
where at the time the offense with which he 
is charged was committed. Hence in the 
mind of the average person the idea of ex- 
cuse arises. This meaning is evident in Ring 
Lardner’s well-known short story Alibi Ike 
which opens with this sentence: “His right 
name was Frank X. Farrell, and I guess the 
X. stood for ‘Excuse me.’” This meaning 
has now established itself and is heard very 
often in ordinary, everyday conversation, 
even in the speech of the teacher or the 
clergyman as well as that of the ballplayer 
and the sportswriter. (M. M. B.) 


CoNSENSUS OF OPINION 


Q. Is consensus of opinion considered to 
be good English? (P. R. S.) 


A. There have been those who have in- 
sisted that consensus of opinion was tauto- 
logical, saying that consensus meant “agree- 
ment in opinion.” But since there may also 
be consensus of thought, of authority, of 
testimony, of functions, of forces, etc., it is 
not redundant to speak of consensus of 
opinion. You may find authority for it in 
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most of the standard dictionaries, includ- 
ing the Oxford. It is now considered as 
good usage. If you prefer consensus of 
opinion, employ it. (M. M. B.) 


SENTENCE MODIFIERS 


Q. What is meant by a sentence modi- 


fier? (B. J. C.) 


A. One of the important functions of the 
adverb is to modify a sentence as a whole. 
This is a very different thing from modi- 
fying the verb or any other word in the 
sentence, as can easily be seeh by comparing 
“Happily he did not die” and “He did not 
die happily,” where the first happily modi- 
fies the whole sentence and the second the 
verb only. That is, the adverb does not 
modify any particular part of the sentence, 
but the whole idea expressed in the sentence, 
as in “Perhaps you will stay,” “Evidently 
that remark was made for my benefit,” 
“Fortunately there was one more train that 
day.” The italicized words in the preceding 
sentences influence the whole statement and 
not any one word. Other adverbs which 
often apply to a whole idea are: surely, 
certainly, probably, simply, even, positively, 
definitely. In addition to words, there are 
infinitive and participial constructions as 
well as prepositional phrases that modify 
the whole idea. For example, “To come to 
the point, the material available is not suita- 
ble”: to come to the point is a sentence- 
modifying infinitival group as are the parti- 
cipial constructions in “Judging from his 
appearance, he is not ill,” and “Considered 
from your side and mine, the course is not 
a good one,” and also the prepositional 
phrase in “Jn writing an article, the out- 
line is a major consideration.” Such con- 
structions are equivalent to a subordinate 
clause beginning with if: “If you 
judge ... ,” etc. Likewise the somewhat 
literary nominative absolute, deriving its 
name from the parallel Latin introductory 
construction, employing a participle with its 
subject, functions as a sentence-modifying 
adverb, as in “He being dead, the daughters 
moved away”; or “The father being dead, 
the daughters... ,” or “The father dead, 
the daughters . . . ,” where being is under- 
stood. As is evident from these illustrations, 
the sentence-modifier is not uncommon. 
(M. M. B.) 


FARTHER OR FURTHER 


Q. Which is correct, “Two pages farther” 
or “Two pages further”? (D. P. W.) 


A. Modern standard English has pre- 
ferred farther to suggest the idea of dis- 
tance whether it pertains to space or time, 
and further to convey the idea of “in addi- 
tion” or “more.” Historically, there is no 
justification for this distinction. As pointed 
out in the Oxford English Dictionary, the 
primary sense of each word is “more for- 
ward” or “more onward,” the word “farther” 
being only a variant of “further.” In the old- 
est period of English, the comparative degree 
of the word for far, Old English feorr, was 
fierra and in Middle English these forms 
became fer and ferrer. It is noteworthy 
that furthra was the comparative degree of 
fore, an adverb which meant “before” in 
Old as well as in Middle English. It is con- 
ceivable that, because of analogy with 
furthra, the comparative for far adopted 
the th spelling. Apparently, the choice is 
more or less arbitrary. 

Some grammarians (e.g., Marckwardt, 
Scribner Handbook, p. 343) condemn the 
usage of further to denote distance in space 
or time, but the Oxford English Dictionary 
records this usage by Addison in the eight- 
eenth century: “The Dutch Cabbin which 
lay about a mile further up into the 
country.” Furthermore (a word compounded 
of two comparatives), the use of the word 
farther during the same century to denote 
the idea of “more” or “in addition,” is 
recorded in J shall run no farther into this 
argument. Many of the best speakers and 
writers use these words interchangeably, 
especially so when speaking of distance, as 
He lived on the further side of the hill. 
Rarely does farther suggest “more”; thus, 
Give me further details of the incident. 
Curme (Principles and Practice, p. 224) 
compares far in this manner: positive far; 
comparative farther, further; superlative 
farthest, furthest; and he states further, 
“In adverbial use farther and further are 
used indiscriminately: You may go farther, 
or further, and fare worse.” Obviously, 
there is a growing tendency to interchange 
these two words, and writers of handbooks 
and dictionaries are conceding it. 

LoreNA A. KEMP 
West Virginia State College 








Letter to the Editor 


Sir: 

Weary of reading a set of freshman 
themes—of marking (for example) in- 
stances of dangling gerunds, shifts in voice, 
and confused statements—and weary also 
of such diversions as apple eating and ciga- 
rette smoking, I turned the other night to 
the “Current English Forum” of the No- 
vember, 1954, College English (pp. 131- 
132) ; and there I discovered that I had not 
given this feature the attention it deserves 
(or, at least, the kind of attention it de- 
serves) and that, had I, I should probably 
not have been so weary as I was of reading 
that set of themes. For in this forum I not 
only found answers to such vexing questions 
as “Is there a preference between till and 
until?” and “Ts it [i.e., the word cute] now 
accepted usage?” (submitted by C. Y. B. 
and O. P. J., respectively) but also found, 
not proof, but some confirmation of the 
proposition that dangling gerunds, shifts in 
voice, and confused statements are “ac- 
cepted usage” and, therefore, not sinful. 
And, after I make my way through “1388 
pages from Life, Newsweek, Time, and 
Look in addition to a[n anonymous] book 
of criticism ... ,” I may well find enough 
confirmation to constitute proof of this 
proposition. 

But let us look at the confirmation I found 
in this “Current English Forum”—all of it 
bona fide instances of usage, and not just 
any old usage, but the usage of an authority 
on usage. 


Dangling gerunds and shifts in voice: 


1, “Till is an older word, coming to us from 
Old English, whereas until entered the lan- 
guage in the Middle English period by 
putting together un- ... and Old English 
til” (until put them together to create it- 
self?). 


2. “Even though it [i.e., until] is a late 
comer, comparatively speaking, in counting 
the instances of the two words in 1388 
pages from Life, Newsweek, Time, and 
Look in addition to a book of criticism, 
ntil was found in 65.7% of the cases and 


till in 26.8% with ’til in 6% and ’till in 
1.5% (until is a late comer in counting the 
instances of until and till?). 


3. “. . . in examining song titles listed in 
the card catalog of the New York Public 
Library, till was employed 52.6% of the 
times ...” (till examined song titles?). 


4. “It [i.e., cute] was noted only three times 
in listening daily from October, 1953, to 
January, 1954, to many different kinds of 
programs [i.e., program?] .” (cute 
listened to programs ?). 


Confused statement: 


“If ...an average of the two sources [i.e., 
1388 pages from Life, etc. and song titles 
listed in the card catalog of the New York 
Public Library] is computed, until is em- 
ployed 53.9% as compared to [i.e., with?] 
till, used in 39.7% of the instances found” 
(what is meant, presumably, is “If... an 
average of the percentage of the instances 
of until found among the instances of un- 
til, till, ’til, and ’till in one source, and of 
the percentage in the other source, is com- 
puted—and if an average of the percentages 
of the instances of till in the two sources is 
computed—it is found that until is em- 
ployed in 53.9% of the instances of until, 
till, ’til, and ’till in the two sources com- 
bined, and fill in 39.7%” or “If... one 
computes... one finds...”). 


But confirmation of this proposition about 
the unsinfulness of dangling gerunds, shifts 
in voice, and confused statements was not all 
that I found in this “Current English 
Forum.” I found also (in the confused 
statement) some confirmation, not of the 
following proposition, but of the proposition 
that this proposition is now “accepted 
usage”: “If the percentage of a’s in p is x, 
and if the percentage of a’s in q is y, then 
the percentage of a’s in p plus q is neces- 
sarily identical with x plus y divided by 2.” 
That this proposition about percentages is 
false—however accepted its usage may be— 
is demonstrated by this example: 
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Sources 
Source 2 
(q) (p + q) 


No. % (x) No %(y) No. % 
until (a) 750 75 50 25 800 66.7 
till (b) 250 25 150 75 400 33.3 
Total 1000 100 200 100 1200 # 100.0 


Now the percentage of a’s in p plus q is 
clearly 66.7; but x (75) plus y (25) divided 
by 2 is equally clearly 50, and 66.7 is even 
more clearly not identical with 50. One may, 
of course, get right answers by following 
the formula instantiated in this “Current 
English Forum,” much in the way that one 
may draw true conclusions from false 


Word Source 1 
(p) 


premises or by fallacious reasoning; but 
one’s answers will not necessarily be right 
and will not im fact often be right. 
Refreshed and heartened and enlightened 
by this diversion, I returned to reading my 
set of freshman themes and finished reading 
the remaining dozen in not many more than 
as many minutes. I intend to spend my 
sabbatical reading 1388 pages from Life,” 
Newsweek, Time, and Look, and, perhaps, 
from an anonymous book of criticism. 
MartTIN STEINMANN, JR. 
Director of Freshman English 
University of Minnesota 


Note: Cf. The comments under Dangling participles on page 35 of this issue (—Ed.). 





Tin Tongues Are Licking Silver Ears and Vice Versa 


Not Auden, chatting like a good New 
Yorker 

With punch-line prayers to his sophisticated 
God, 

Nor Empson, who comes up each time with 
a corker, 

Nor Sartre, existing like a ramless rod, 


Has been much plagued with homage or 
applause 

(Though each may get a guest professor- 
ship 

Or, in confusion, a doctorate of laws, 

Since every college has small stakes in Lit.). 


But writers seek more passionate reception 

Than letters from tradition-serving deans, 

So, scribblers, pray to Her whose sweet 
deception 

Drove you raving to the little magazines: 


Forgive us, Muse, if we annoy our age. 
We'd cause no righteous reader the restless 
anguish 


Of a curious priest who hears with growing 
rage 

The sinner confessing all in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

We ask no cheers for fairy worlds we've 
mapped; 

Histories need not gossip when we've gone; 

Like Orpheus, a crooner can be clapped 

To death by swooning girls, so let them 
yawn. 


But, panting Muse, though forcing all your 
lovers 

To words that only you will understand, 

When in communal dirt we join the others, 

Let our earthy language richen our rich 
land. 


Then, authors, rise from your experienced 
knees, 

Never mind the fees, and never weep, 

But send your blind hearts tapping down 
what keys 

Remain upon what once they sold you cheap. 


Don GEIGER 








News and Ideas 


ANOTHER FAULKNER ARTICLE ON 
the wilderness vs. civilization appears in 
the Partisan Review for Summer, by a 
young German critic, Ursula Brumm. 


AN AMAZING JUXTAPOSITION OF 
Hawthorne’s “My Kinsman, Major Moli- 
neux” and Sherwood Anderson’s “I Want 
to Know Why” as stories of a boy’s rela- 
tionship with his father is made by Simon 
O. Lesser in the Summer Partisan Review. 


“THE TRAGIC MULATTO THEME IN 
Six Works by Langston Hughes,” by 
Arthur P. Davis (Howard) appears in 
Phylon for the second quarter. 


NOCTURNE, A STUDENT PUBLICA- 
tion at Brooklyn College, put out an issue 
in June of interest to all Whitmanics. It 
contains articles by Allen, Holloway, 
O’Connor, Winwar, Hughes, Cook, Cargill, 
Unger, and Millet, an unpublished poem “To 
Walt Whitman” by Howells, two unpub- 
lished letters from Whitman to Burroughs, 
and recollections of the poet by two old 
residents of Camden. 


TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
state universities of California and Wash- 
ington is the subject of an article in The 
Journal of Higher Education (April) by 
R. B. Clark, a British zoologist who found 
that the old system of conference and essay 
was successful in institutions where it is not 
often used. 


“THE GREAT LITERARY LEG-PULL,” 
a wonderful hoax in which two Australian 
writers invented the poet Ern Malley and 
got his life, death, and work accepted, is 
described by Ralph Condee (Penn State) in 
The Colorado Quarterly for Spring. 


THE SCHOLAR AS ATHLETE IS SET 
before us by the editors of American 
Speech (May) in the person of the Ne- 
braska scholar of folklore and current presi- 
dent of the MLA, Louise Pound. Dr. Pound, 
now 83, was the ranking woman golfer of 
Nebraska from 1901 to 1928, and a state 


and regional tennis champion off and on 
from 1891 to 1915. 


DR. MARGARET M. BRYANT, EDITOR 
of the Current English Forum of this maga- 
zine and professor at Brooklyn and Co- 
lumbia, has been elected president of the 
New York City branch of the AAUW. 


THE AAUW WILL GIVE TWENTY- 
eight fellowships for women for 1956-57. 
Write the Secretary, 1534 I St. N.W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. The deadline is 15 
December. 


HOW TO IMPROVE CLASSROOM IN- 
struction is the topic to which Dean H. T. 
Morse of the University of Minnesota’s 
General College addresses himself in a 
lively speech in The Junior College Journal 
for May. He places two burdens on ad- 
ministrators—that of personally orienting a 
new teacher to his milieu and generally pro- 
viding all teachers with opportunities to 
improve, and that of recognizing good 
teaching (Dean Morse actually visits classes 
and learns a great deal of subject matter). 
As for the teacher himself, there must be a 
conscious effort on his part to improve. 


NEW TRANSLATIONS FROM LEO- 
pardi comprise Vol. VIII, No. 1 (no date) 
of The Quarterly Review of Literature. 
Theodore Weiss (Bard), the editor, insists 
on Leopardi’s relevancy to us today, chiefly 
on the grounds: “Surely not our proudest 
efforts at gloom can surpass his” and “with 
unflagging courage he maintained a steady 
look at actuality in its most flagrant 
forms....” 


THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE (APR.- 
June, July-Sept.) contains a memoir of AE 
by Monk Gibbon, and a short study of Sean 
O’Faolain by Rutherford Mayne. 


“FOR T. S. E. ONLY” IN THE AMERI- 
can Scholar (Spring) by Hyam Plutzik 
(Rochester) is a poem that many an admirer 
of Eliot’s work might like to have written— 
a sombre taking-to-task for the poet’s anti- 
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Semitic utterances, with a clever Eliotian 
use of some of Eliot’s most significant 
phrases, especially in the powerful last line. 


THERE IS AN INTERESTING “TES- 
tament” in the Spring American Scholar by 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, translated by Emery 
Neff. Prezzolini’s honesty in reporting his 
pessimism as a deracinated Italian intellec- 
tual, now a hermit in New York City, is 
surprisingly refreshing in a day when there 
is so much positive thinking in the academic 
magazines. 


THE WESTERN REVIEW FOR 
Spring continues its series of examinations 
of modern writers with an article on Jean 
Stafford by Ihab H. Hassan of Wesleyan, 
who finds in her work “an air both of fresh- 
ness and orthodoxy” and its center “a meta- 
phor of age and childhood, .. . caught in an 
ironic, elegiac and retrospective vision.” 
There is a list of Miss Stafford’s works. 


ALSO IN THE WESTERN REVIEW 
is William Van O’Connor’s account of his 
visit with E. M. Forster in Cambridge last 
summer. Forster didn’t say much, but he 
gave the impression that he could if he 
had to. 


NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF MAD- 
ame Bovary and of William Carlos Wil- 
liams’ Paterson, by Georges Poulet (Johns 
Hopkins) and Frank Thompson (Ne- 
braska) appear in the Summer Western Re- 
view. 


HEMINGWAY AND EMERSON, BERG- 
son, Christ, the matador, primitivism, world 
order, and old men are the subjects of a 
special Hemingway number of Modern Fic- 
tion Studies (August), together with a most 
helpful check-list of Hemingway criticism, 
general and particular. The magazine is put 
out by members of the Purdue English de- 
partment. 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF A NEW QUAR- 
terly called Paper Editions, devoted ex- 
clusively to news and comment on the better 
paper-bound books, was published in July by 
the Paper Editions Book Club, 2233 El 
Camino Real, Palo Alto, California. A 
sample copy is free. 


ACCORDING TO THE AMERICAN 
Council on Education, enough students have 
taken credit courses by television to fill a 
large university. A survey lists 170 regular 
academic courses offered in 44 institutions 
with a total enrollment of about 12,000. 
Commercial audience surveys estimate that 
with additional (non-registered) viewers, 
the total comes to over ten million “stu- 
dents.” Educational TV News, sent free on 
request, is published at Ring Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


ANOTHER APPARENTLY FREE PUB- 
lication is Literature and Psychology, the 
newsletter of the MLA Conference on the 
subject. This is a mimeographed quarterly 
edited by Leonard F. Manheim (CCNY, 
New York 31). The May issue contains a 
good article by Constantine N. Stavrou 
(Buffalo) on “The Neurotic Heroine in 
Tennessee Williams,” which shows the 
unity and purpose of Williams’ work, as 
well as its similarity to Faulkner’s. There is 
also the beginning of a list of items on the 
psychoanalysis of literature, by A. Bron- 
son Feldman. 


AN EDITORIAL IN THE SHAKE- 
speare Newsletter for April berates the 
NCTE for its resolution (see College Eng- 
lish for February) supporting the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival Theatre and 
Academy in Stratford, Conn. “To designate 
this as the quasi-official American memorial 
to Shakespeare,” the editorial says, “with the 
full santion [sic] of so august a body as the 
NCTE is unwarranted and unnecessary. 
... Such honor is not to be assumed by the 
ASFTA nor bestowed by the NCTE but 
rather to be achieved by many years of 
successful production and national emula- 
tion.” 


THE NATIONAL WOODROW WIL- 
son Fellowship program, which gives 150 
grants for one year of graduate work for 
potential teachers, began its canvassing last 
month for 1956-57 awards. Only faculty 
members may nominate prospective recipi- 
ents. If you do not have the address of your 
regional chairman, write to Prof. Robert F. 
Goheen, South Reunion Hall, Princeton, 
well in advance of the deadline, 15 No- 
vember. 





New Books 





Poetry 
AMERICAN TWELFTH NIGHT AND of Pictures from an Institution and Poetry 


OTHER POEMS, Sister M. Madeleva 
(Macmillan, 47 pp., $2). A book of personal 
testament, mostly to the power of Christmas, 
over a space of years and places, by the 
well-known scholar now Honorary Presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s College, Indiana. The 
two ballades that end the book—‘For the 
Queen of the World” and “On Eschatology” 
—seem the most substantial and graceful of 
the thirty-two poems. 


TIME OF HAWKS, Joseph L. Grucci 
(Mayer, 64 pp., $2.50). Thirty-four poems, 
most of them witty in the old sense, by a 
teacher of poetry at Penn State. A dozen 
translations of verse by Spanish-American 
contemporaries are impressive. 


SONGS AT EVENTIDE: QUATRAINS 
BASE) ON ECCLESIASTES, Harry H. 
Fein (Bruce Humphries, 140 pp., $3.50). The 
sixth book by a poet-translator who takes 
his inspiration from Old Testament and 
other Jewish lore. The accomplished 
Rubaiyat form used by Fein brings out the 
affinity between Omar and Koheleth, the 
Preacher of Ecclesiastes. 


SELECTED POEMS, Randall Jarrell 
(Knopf, 205 pp. $4). The dustjacket 
front identifies Mr. Jarrell as the author 


and the Age, and after reading the 104 
poems selected from four other books, one 
is nearly afraid that Mr. Jarrell’s proper 
tagging is indeed as proseur. He is our 
liveliest literary critic and possibly our 
most penetrating academic satirist, but he 
is far from being a major poet. This is not 
because his poetic idiom is often nothing 
without footnotes (though it is most help- 
ful and most original of him to supply them 
for this edition), but because there seems to 
be only the unity of irony to his work. That 
is, until the reader comes to the four war 
poems grouped under the heading “The 
Carriers.” Here Jarrell rises on the foil of a 
loose blank verse to'a vantage-point of dig- 
nity from which he contemplates action and 
emotion and death with everything for 
once under control: he sees, for example, 
on the warship, “deaths that breathe/Like 
fire beside a thousand men, who sleep/ 
Hunched in the punk of Death.” To come 
across these poems in this volume gives the 
reader much the reaction available in 
Jarrell’s novel Pictures from an Institution 
at the spot where, in the welter of self-pity 
and self-ignorance, a character reads from 
Comus the lovely passage about the hero’s 
receiving from a god the humanizing herb 
moly. 


Fiction 


STANFORD SHORT STORIES 1955, 
ed. Wallace Stegner and Richard Scowcroft 
(Stanford, 167 pp., $3.50). The ninth 
annual collection of the best from the Stan- 
ford Creative Writing Center, whose stu- 
dents should be the envy of most teachers 
of writing. With an appendix on how each 
writer happened to conceive his story— 
which makes the names of Mary Hunt, 
Miriam Merritt, Bernard Taper, Constance 
Crawford, Hughes Rudd, Wesley Davis, 
Edith Cory, Marvin Schiller, and Hannah 
Green much more than names. 


THE FOUR RIVERS OF PARADISE, 
Helen C. White (Macmillan, 246 pp., 


$3.50). Fifth-century A. D. Hilary, a young 





Aquitanian with connections, comes to 
Rome for two years’ polishing, becomes in- 
volved in palace politics, ending finally as 
missionary to the barbarians. Professor 
White (of Wisconsin) avoids the vulgarities 
of much historical fiction; still we rather 
miss Ursus’ hassle with the aurochs. 
Epwin B. BENJAMIN 

BowbDoIn COLLEGE 


MY LADY GREENSLEEVES, Constance 
Beresford-Howe (Ballantine Books, $3). 
The charmed reader of this tale of Tudor 
marriage is likely to recognize only be- 
latedly its well-worn pattern: wilful incom- 
patibility, seduction, violence, disillusion, 
and chastened return to domestic peace. The 

















illusion of originality is created by some 
subtle insights, a quietly shining style, and a 
vivid every-dayness uncommon in histori- 
cal novels. It is unfortunate that the ex- 
cellent pictorial material should have been 
presented in chunks. 
A. PauLine LocKLIN 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


HOMECOMING. Jiro Osaragi, trans. 
Brewster Horwitz (Knopf, 303 pp., $3.75). 
A story about Kyogo Moriya, former Japa- 
nese naval officer exiled from his coun- 
try, who after twenty years returns dur- 
ing the post-war era. What begins as 
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the hero’s graceful pilgrimage back to Japan 
turns into an intimate encounter with his 
past. This novel, the first from Japan to 
be translated into English since the war, 
uniquely explores the individual. Since the 
Tales of Genji (10th c.), there are seldom 
any personalities in Japanese fiction who 
speak to the reader intimately, a trait that 
has made Japanese literature hard for West- 
erners to penetrate. It may be that the Japa- 
nese novel, as exemplified by Homecoming, 
is entering into a new era—one in which 
the occidental can feel comfortably at home. 
FLORENCE DONOHUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Bibliography and Reference 


WALT WHITMAN’S LEAVES OF 
GRASS (A Centennial Exhibition of the 
N.Y. Public library), ed. Lewis M. Stark 
and John D. Gordan (NYPL, 46 pp., $1, 
paper). Editions and autograph letters de- 
scribed. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE, ed. Robert F. Rich- 
ards (Philosophical Library, 253 pp., $5). 
Designed for the student, this book addresses 
itself admirably to the inclusion of contem- 
porary facts, such as those about new writers 
like Ciardi and de Vries, or the wrong 
notion that Pound grew up in Idaho. Yet it 
has mistakes, e.g., J. Frank “Dobbie,” and 
the birth-dates of Frost and Hemingway. 
Some excellent photographs of writers, 
especially James and Twain as young men, 
but what are Mary Austin and Ludwig 
Lewisohn doing in the gallery, and why is 
Louisa May Alcott the frontispiece? 


ESSENTIALS OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE, Donald W. Heiney (Bar- 
ron’s, 555 pp., $3.50, $1.85 paper). One of the 
best buys of the year: a handbook of 
twentieth-century literature, criticism, and 
ideas of Europe and America, compiled by a 
University of Utah teacher who must be the 
best-read assistant professor in the country. 
Despite minor inaccuracies (e.g., in WWI, 
Faulkner “was wounded once”) and anti- 
climaxes (e.g., the Wharton section ends 
with: The Age of Innocence, “an acknowl- 
edged masterpiece, won Mrs. Wharton a 


Pulitzer Prize”), Heiney tells the reader 
something substantial about every work, 
writer and idea from, for example, Mann 
(pp. 1-16) to the New Criticism (pp. 499- 
503). 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO 
SHAW, Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchen- 
son (Pitman, 343 pp., $9). A fascinating 
handbook to the first performances and re- 
vivals, casts, and plots of Shaw’s fifty-three 
plays, with unpublished program notes and 
letters by the master himself. Everything 
that a producer or scholar interested in 
Shaw would want to know. Printed mostly 
on glossy paper, with many photographs. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY CULTURE: A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MASTERS’ AND 
DOCTORS’ THESES, Clyde H. Cantrell 
and Walton R. Patrick (Alabama, 124 pp., 
$3, paper). Two members of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute faculty have located, 
identified, and indexed 2529 theses about 700 
Southern writers to the end of 1948. Poe, 
Simms, Lanier, and Glasgow seem to have 
been the most popular subjects of study, but 
a listing of work since 1948 would surely 
raise Faulkner to second place. 


INDEX AND FINDING LIST OF 
SERIALS PUBLISHED IN THE BRIT- 
ISH ISLES 1789-1832, William S. Ward 
(Kentucky, 180 pp., $6). Supplements the 
ULS and UCP, etc. 
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Literary History and Criticism 


THE AGE OF IDEAS, George R. 
Havens (Holt, 474 pp., $4.50). Professor 
Havens of Ohio State, already widely 
known for his work on Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, has now written this excellent study 
for students in other fields and for the gen- 
eral public as well. Even though the scope 
of this work is necessarily broad, Havens 
has wisely refrained from attempting to 
cover all aspects of eighteenth-century 
French literature—but he does introduce a 
sufficient number of writers to give readers 
an idea of some of the varied trends that 
make up the Age of Enlightenment; he as- 
sumes no previous knowledge of the master- 
pieces of the period (not even of Candide) 
and, while his prose is not exactly brilliant, 
he gives his material a clear, readable, and 
occasionally dramatic presentation. The 
Age of Ideas includes several chapters of 
historical background. Those chapters, how- 
ever, constitute the weakest portion of the 
book: the author emphasizes political his- 
tory and seems to rely much too heavily on 
such outdated sources as Lavisse and James 
Breck Perkins. But that is a minor defect, 
and in the chapters dealing with the intel- 
lectual figures of the time Havens’ scholar- 
ship is, of course, impeccable. The main 
portion of the Look is fairly evenly divided 
among the four great figures of the age: 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot—the latter at last coming into his 
own as the most human, engaging, and bril- 
liant personality of the eighteenth century. 
Professor Havens seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity to show the influence of these think- 
ers and their ideas on the men who shaped 
the American republic; he also insists (and 
quite rightly so) that their lessons and 
ideals have lost none of their relevence 
today: far from having outgrown them, we 
are still faced with their same challenge to 
our shameful inhumanity to man. This work 
puts the spotlight on the important role 
France has played as the intellectual creditor 
of the western world and will no doubt stim- 
ulate readers to undertake further explora- 
tions into the wealth of eighteenth-century 
French thought. 
Leon S. Rouprez 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A STUDY OF ALASTOR, William H. 
Hildebrand (Kent State, Research Series 
II). Alastor, Shelley’s first long poem and 
by general consent a great one, became a 
subject of controversy after the late R. D. 
Havens’ downright criticism in 1930. In this 
latest study, Mr. Hildebrand examines care- 
fully and at times with penetration all sec- 
tions of the poem, rejects or accepts sug- 
gestions by former critics, and relates it 
to others by Shelley. He makes a convinc- 
ing case for the veiled maiden as a benign, 
not a punitive, figure. She is an instrument 
of the Spirit of Solitude, which though it 
has an evil aspect is not essentially malign. 
It is good to believe, as I think we now 
may, that the Poet in Alastor remains loyal 
to his ideal. The study of the place and 
water imagery of what is called the drift- 
walk section, while suggesting new levels 
of meaning, seems over-elaborate and hard- 
ly justifiable as a defense of Shelley against 
the charge of purple-patching. Havens 
found Alastor inconsistent: Shelley, him- 
self confused, confused the reader. With- 
out compelling us to renounce entirely 
Havens’ opinion, this monograph at least 
makes possible a reading of the poem as a 
consistent whole, and certainly enriches it. 
Arthur E. DuBois contributes an interest- 
ing prefatory note on intuitive experience 
with special reference to Shelley. 
L. F. Peck 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT 
AND ITS PLACE IN THE POETRY 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
Patrick Cruttwell (Columbia, 262 pp., 
$3.75). New bearings on Shakespeare are 
offered by this essay on the rise and fall 
of the metaphysical style in English poetry. 
We are invited to read the later tragedies 
and romances as metaphysical poems, to see 
Shakespeare as characteristically Jacobean 
as Elizabethan, and, if not directly influ- 
enced by Donne, as subject equally to the 
forces which formed Donne’s literary per- 
sonality. Mr. Cruttwell’s reading of Shake- 
speare is balanced and judicious; a fine his- 
torical sense and a keen sensitivity to poetic 
language inform his interpretations. The 
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teacher of Shakespeare will find striking in- 
sights even in casual asides. The eloquent 
portrayal of the age’s conflict and inner 
division expressed by Falkland and Lord 
Herbert in action and by Donne in poetry 
affords genuine insight into Shakespearean 
personality and character, and goes far to 
persuade us of Shakespeare’s ambivalence 
toward the activist intellectual villain— 
Edmund, Cassius, Iago, Macbeth. In his 
chapter on the sonnets Mr. Cruttwell suc- 
ceeds as few critics of those baffling poems 
have in being at once sensitive and sensi- 
ble. He makes his case that “the sonnets 
are a sort of embryo, in which the essen- 
tial evolution of the whole of Shakespeare 
is carried out in miniature.” Another chap- 
ter, “Donne and the ‘New-Found Methods’,” 
is notable both in what it says about Donne 
and Shakespeare, and about Love and 
Death, the perennial Subject A and Sub- 
ject B of serious poetry. The sonnets and 
bitter comedies are brought into focus by 
this approach, which is helpful only to a 
lesser extent in treating the tragedies and 
romances. The author exhibits an astonish- 
ing range of reference, a sure feeling for 
language, and a rare critical poise. In dis- 
cussing the bawdy and bizarre he is merci- 
fully free of academic coyness. In later 
chapters the unifying theme is strained; the 
focus is less and less upon the Shake- 
spearean (metaphysical) mode, and increas- 
ingly upon the impoverishment of English 
poetry by the evils of “Puritanism, Ra- 
tionalism and Classicism.” Mr. Cruttwell 
helpfully corrects common misconceptions 
about literary patronage, and affords ad- 
mirable sidelights on the Rebellion and Res- 
toration. But when he turns to the English 
Augustans, his historical sense and his 
alertness to irony, humor, and complexity 
desert him. His evidently constitutional dis- 
taste for “Augustanism” (as he calls it) 
leads him to a depreciation of both Roman 
and English Augustans. He misreads and 
undervalues Horace and Vergil and Dryden 
and Swift; he scarcely mentions Pope, and 
overlooks in other great figures of the age 
the complexity which redeems Dr. Johnson 
for him. A comment on this bias is the final 
paragraph of his concluding chapter, in 
which Mr. Cruttwell astonishingly asserts: 
“Perhaps there was one later writer in Eng- 
lish who did have a cluster of gifts not 


utterly dissimilar from Shakespeare’s. .. . 
That writer was Walter Scott.” Though one 
must beg to differ with the author’s judg- 
ment of later English literature, one feels 
that The Shakespearean Moment illumi- 
nates seventeenth-century poetry, most 
particularly in demonstrating its essentially 
dramatic quality. And Mr. Cruttwell is to 
be admired for his forthrightness, his noble 
contempt for critical nonsense of all sorts, 
and for “that complaisant catholicity of 
taste which is the absence of taste.” Even 
a stern partisan of the Augustans may for- 
give and be instructed. 
Bruce DEARING 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE DREAM OF SUCCESS, Kenneth S. 
Lynn (Little, Brown, 269 pp., $4). Un- 
like many recent critics, Dr. Lynn (Har- 
vard) refuses to accept the view that our 
writers have been notable exceptions to the 
American “worship of the bitch-goddess 
SUCCESS,” and for the five novelists here 
treated he proves his point fairly well. 
Dreiser, London, Phillips, Norris, and Her- 
rick were brought up during the period 
when the myth of success, as best ex- 
emplified in the rags-to-riches stories of 
Alger, had captured the American imagina- 
tion most thoroughly. Their acceptance of 
the myth and their subsequent discovery of 
the errors in it form the basis, according to 
Lynn, for their own fictional preoccupation 
with such social problems as poverty, mar- 
riage, and the idle rich. The most interest- 
ing and significant chapter attempts to ex- 
plain inconsistencies in London’s work in 
terms of his use of socialism—the antithesis 
of the myth—as his own path to success. 
ARTHUR O. Lewis, JR. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DONNE’S POETRY: ESSAYS IN LIT- 
ERARY ANALYSIS, Clay Hunt (Yale, 
256 pp., $3.75). Donne’s Poetry, designed 
for the “uncommon Common Reader” 
rather than the specialist, offers explica- 
tions, fifteen to twenty pages each, of seven 
of Donne’s poems, and “Some Conclusions,” 
which are largely about Donne’s personal- 
ity. The explications move from the simpler 
poems (“The Indifferent,” “Elegy 19,” 
“Love’s Alchemy,” “The Blossom”) to the 
more complex (“The Good-Morrow,”.“The 
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Canonization,” “Hymn to God, My God, in 
My Sickness”), and few of the standard 
features of Donne’s poetry are omitted: the 
revolt against Petrarchan conventions, the 
sexual ambiguities, the bits of scholastic 
philosophy, etc. One wonders if recent 
criticism has not done enough with Donne. 
After all, no one is in danger of under- 
estimating him any more or missing his 
peculiar flavor as a poet, and it is impossible 
to tabulate all the subtleties in his work. 
Yet Professor Hunt’s insights are often 
illuminating, and like Donne’s alchemist the 
reader will be rewarded with many an 
“odoriferous thing, or medicinall.” More 
generally interesting perhaps is the long 
concluding chapter in which Professor 
Hunt (of Williams) reconstructs certain 
aspects of Donne’s mind and personality 
through a careful examination of his sensi- 
bility as a poet. In the detachment and pre- 
cision of his mental processes, Donne is 
not unlike a scientist. He is also “odder than 
we thought,” not so likeable as he appears 
in Walton’s Life: he is a little too hard, 
egoistical, insecure, though, as Hunt points 
out, these are qualities he shares with Law- 
rence, Yeats, Joyce, Eliot—and St. Paul. 
Not everyone will agree with Hunt’s con- 
jectures, but they are always presented with 
learning, intelligence, and sympathy. 
Epwin B. BENJAMIN 

BowDoIN COLLEGE 


SHAKESPEARE: THE LAST PHASE, 
Derek Traversi (Harcourt, Brace, 272 pp., 
$4.75). Traversi’s thesis is that Shake- 
speare’s last four comedies are not an ir- 
relevant appendix to the great tragedies, 
but a conscious experiment toward new 
dramatic forms, “a natural response to 
fresh needs and emotions.” Also, the plays 
are closely related to each other in tech- 
nique and in ideas. Traversi calls the tech- 
nique that Shakespeare develops symbolism 
—that is, the expression of underlying ideas 
in an organized unity of poetry, plot, moti- 
vation, characters, and imagery. Plot, for 
Shakespeare, is no longer an independent 
element of the play, but “an extension, an 
extra vehicle of the poetry.” The plays are 
unified also by recurring themes of separa- 
tion and reunion, death and resurrection, 
breakdown and reconciliation. Traversi be- 
gins by showing the lack of this “symbolic” 


technique in Richard II and its emergence 
in Macbeth and King Lear. He then an- 
alyzes with great and enthusiastic care each 
of the four last comedies: Pericles, in 
which the basic methods are still in the 
process of ‘formation; Cymbeline, which 
represents a transition to a broader, less 
personal symbolism; The Winter's Tale, a 
finished instrument “for a harmonious read- 
ing of human experience”; and The Tem- 
pest, which is a further and logical develop- 
ment of the technique Shakespeare has 
evolved. Traversi’s analysis of Pericles is 
so infectiously enthusiastic (although he 
admits the play’s weaknesses) that one re- 
turns to the play itself with some disap- 
pointment. One or two faults mar the 
book’s general excellence: First, in stress- 
ing the plays as poems, Traversi tends to 
forget the plays as dramas, thus neglecting 
one aspect of the unified whole in which 
Shakespeare was often most (although 
here, perhaps, least) successful. Secondly, 
while the unity and symbolism that Shake- 
speare evolved were new to seventeenth- 
century drama, they are not new to twen- 
tieth-century readers; one feels that Tra- 
versi presents as if for the first time some 
concepts of poetic technique which have in 
fact become quite familiar to the literary 
criticism of the last twenty-five years. The 
greatest value of the book for teachers is 
the eighty-page discussion of The Tempest, 
which is thorough, sensitive, and well writ- 
ten. Although Traversi’s viewpoint perhaps 
too enthusiastically sees The Tempest as 
the triumphant culmination of Shake- 
speare’s career, still the analysis results in 
a fuller comprehension of both the play and 
of Shakespeare’s development as a play- 
wright. 
RALPH W. CONDEE 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


SWIFT: AN INTRODUCTION, Ricardo 
Quintana (Oxford, 200 pp., $4.25). The pro- 
liferation in recent years of essays, articles, 
and books on Jonathan Swift testifies 
to the fascination that, as a trenchant 
moralist and exquisite craftsman, he con- 
tinues to hold for modern readers. It also 
has resulted in significant revaluations of 
his art and new light upon the complex 
questions of his canon. Since this material, 
however, appears in various places and in 
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rather speciali 2d studies, there has arisen 
a need for a more general treatment of 
Swift by a scholar versed in recent biblio- 
graphical and critical matter. Professor 
Quintana of Wisconsin, whose Mind and 
Art of Jonathan Swift is familiar to all 
students of eighteenth-century English 
literature, has made a valuable contribution 
to the teaching of Swift by writing just 
such a study. Starting from the premise 
that “Swift’s genius was not original but 
representative,’ Quintana briefly outlines 
the salient events of Swift’s life and then 
succinctly (in 204 pages, including index 
and selective bibliography) traces his lit- 
erary career from the beginning through 
his several periods as “Whig Man of Let- 
ters,” “Tory Journalist,” and “Irish Pa- 
triot.” Quintana avoids the extremes of 
both biographical sensationalism and _ his- 
torical relativism, and Swift emerges 
neither as an eccentric nor as a cog in an 
historical machine but as a man strongly 
influenced by ideas current in the Restora- 
tion, supremely endowed as an artist, and 
deeply engaged with the political, social, 
and moral issues of his time. The critical 
commentary on specific works is alert and 
perceptive, and if one sometimes questions 
particular judgments (for example, is the 
“ironic mode” different from the “comedy 
of discontinuity,” or is it not the form that 
most perfectly dramatizes the Swiftian 
view of life as a contrast between outside 
and inside?), this simply reminds us that 
an “introduction” may be provocative as 
well as balanced. 
Joun M. BuLiittT 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY, NO. 8: AN 
ANNUAL SURVEY OF SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN STUDY AND PRODUC- 
TION, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge, 
172 pp., $3.75). Articles, mostly on the 
comedies—by Coghill, Muir, Ngaio Marsh, 
and others, with Dover Wilson on the text 
of Romeo, I. A. Shapiro presenting a sig- 
nificant new date for Munday’s John a 
Kent, and three scholars summing up the 
year’s work in Shakespearean study. Next 
year’s Survey will center on Hamlet and 
Vol. 10 on the Roman plays. 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS 1952, 
ed. Alan S. Downer (Columbia, 1953, 238 


pp., $3). Essays on Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury by Lawrance Thompson, 
Cleanth Brooks, Carvel Collins, Perrin 
Lowrey; the music in Troilus and Cressida 
by F. W. Sternfeld; Ramus by W. J. Ong; 
Wordsworth and Coleridge on diction by 
M. H. Abrams; Joyce and rhetoric by Hugh 
Kenner. 


POETRY AND DOGMA: THE TRANS- 
FIGURATION OF EUCHARISTIC 
SYMBOLS IN SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ENGLISH POETRY, Malcolm 
Mackenzie Ross (Rutgers, 256 pp., $5). 
Mr. Ross (of Queen’s University, Canada) 
assumes that “A denial of the Real Pres- 
ence and the Real Sacrifice [in the Mass] 
is inevitably a denial of the whole Eucharis- 
tic grip on reality and therefore a repudia- 
tion of the sanctification of natural things, 
therefore, too, an assault on the analogical 
validity of the poetic symbol.” This is a 
difficult assumption to sustain, since some of 
the best religious poems in English were 
written by Protestants. Mr. Ross notes at 
some length that Donne, Herbert, and other 
seventeenth-century poets did not share the 
Roman beliefs concerning the Mass, and 
he attempts to prove that this fact injured 
their poetry. The urgency of his thesis of 
historical development (derived largely 
from modern Catholic theological com- 
mentary) leaves little time for the evalua- 
tion of specific poems, and seems partially 
responsible for a number of inaccuracies in 
statement and diction. In his final chapters, 
the author turns to Milton and the twen- 
tieth century. Here he allows a more flexi- 
ble relationship between poetry and dogma, 
and he shows that his immediate concern 
is with the creation of a new Catholic life 
and literature rather than with the repos- 
session of seventeenth-century poetry. 
While one may disagree with Mr. Ross’s 
formulation that “Full enjoyment [of a 
poem] depends upon an imaginative agree- 
ment that is not really possible without 
theological agreement (or similar mystical 
experience),” one may also feel that Mr. 
Ross could have written a more interesting 
and convincing book had he devoted less 
time to uncongenial seventeenth-century 
England and more to his prime passion. 
_ JosepH H. SUMMERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
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Literary Biography 


THE MURDER OF THE MAN WHO 
WAS “SHAKESPEARE,” Calvin Hoff- 
man (Messner, 232 pp., $3.95). Interesting 
case-history of a man who thinks that 
Walsingham staged a fake murder of Mar- 
lowe in order to spirit away his protegé to 
Europe—where Kit wrote the plays of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Preposterous as history 
or biography or literary scholarship. 


MORE LETTERS AND POEMS OF 
THE KEATS CIRCLE, ed. Hyder E, Rol- 
lins (Harvard, 125 pp., $3). More of the 
personal communications by Keats’s brother 
George, sister Fanny, and friend Severn 
after the poet’s death, to supplement Pro- 
fessor Rollins’ fascinating The Keats Cir- 
cle. Done with the usual scrupulous care 
and lively expository prose of the noted 
scholar. 


MELVILLE, JOURNAL OF A VISIT 
TO EUROPE AND THE LEVANT, ed. 
Howard C. Horsford (Princeton, 299 pp., 
$5). Professor Horsford (of Princeton) 
has reedited Melville’s Journal up the 
Straits, as Weaver called his edition. He 
has corrected errors and added detailed 
textual notes and extensive explanatory 
notes, many based on contemporary guide- 
books. His introduction intelligently as- 
sesses the importance of this mordant jour- 
nal. The Princeton Press has designed a 
practical and handsome page. The whole 
is an admirable example of editing in the 
modern manner—thorough, judicious, and 
scrupulously faithful to its crabbed original. 
™(Its only fla [flaw] is that the text is 
unappealng to any but the® <specialists>? 
for whom H. seems to have intedned it.’ 
STEPHEN E. WHICHER 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


CARL VAN VECHTEN AND THE 
TWENTIES, Edward Lueders (New 
Mexico, 150 pp., $4.50). Van Vechten, now 
seventy-five, was one of the key figures of 
the Twenties: essayist, music critic, novel- 
ist, cosmopolitan, party-giver, social cat- 
alyst, cat-fancier, drum-beater, and (later) 
photographer. His enthusiasms ranged 
from Firbank and Saltus to Ouida and 


Stravinsky; he sought in art the charming, 
the experimental, the “unique” (Lueders’ 
most-overworked adjective); he treated 
American jazz seriously; his seven novels 
shocked, amused, and attracted a special 
audience. This book—neither an exhaustive 
biography nor a social history—is written 
with wit, style, and perception, but Mr. 
Lueders seldom qualifies his eulogistic 
treatment of his subject. Some incisive com- 
mentary on the Twenties, but Van Vechten 
himself deserves a fuller and more objec- 
tive analysis. Documentation almost non- 
existent. Photographs, with notable omis- 
sion of Van Vechten’s memorable portrait 
of Bessie Smith. 
James R. FRAKES 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


DR. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, James 
H. Sledd and Gwin J. Kolb (Chicago, 250 
pp., $5). The authors here gather two of 
their essays on the Dictionary’s place in 
the lexicographical tradition, one on its early 
editions, one on the composition and pub- 
lication of The Plan of a Dictionary, and 
one on Johnson’s dealings with Chesterfield. 
Operating through what they call “the 
honest dulness of summary,” the authors 
demonstrate that Johnson’s performance 
was neither wholly original nor as im- 
peccable as it has been sometimes con- 
sidered. They fix Johnson within the flow 
of lexicographical history, but they fail to 
account satisfactorily for contemporary and 
subsequent opinion that his was a great 
achievement, though they agree, rather in 
passing, that it was. Their most interesting 
essay, on Johnson and Chesterfield, would 
have been improved by a consideration of 
the Rev. John Taylor’s account, in the Yale 
Boswell collection, of how the fair copy of 
the Plan got into Chesterfield’s hands. For 
the rest, the material is solid and useful, but 
presented in an ill-digested and unincisive 
manner. Some of the text should have been 
relegated to footnotes or appendices. 
FRANK BRADY 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


YOUNG SAM JOHNSON, James L. Clif- 
ford (McGraw-Hill, 350 pp., $5.75). In an 
excellent new biography of Johnson, Pro- 
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fessor Clifford (Columbia) would amend 
Lear’s cry “Old age is unnecessary” to 
“Old age is incomplete.” For he seeks to 
modify the universal impression of the 
Great Cham as an old man—an impression 
created by Boswell, Mrs. Thrale, and the 
other recorders who knew him only in his 
later years. The present study limits itself 
to the first forty years of Johnson’s life 
and concludes with the point when he 
emerged as an independent author, soon to 
be the great figure in the world of English 
letters. The main points in Professor Clif- 
ford’s reconstruction are familiar. Here are 
the relatively exiguous circumstances, finan- 
cial and emotional, of Johnson’s childhood in 
Lichfield; the solid early schooling and the 
brief sojourn at Oxford; his marriage to 
Elizabeth Porter; the ten years of hard 
work and poverty in London as a book- 
seller’s hack. But the figure which emerges 
from the author’s “scrupulous narration” 
dramatizes, by expert biographical syn- 
thesis, the paradoxes and eccentricities of 
the older man Boswell knew. In achieving 
this end, Clifford has cleverly designated 
The Vanity of Human Wishes both a mile- 
stone and an epitome. It marked the end 
of a period in Johnson’s life, but, more im- 


portant, it represented, in the gloom and 
stringency of its views, an objectified solu- 
tion to the problems of his early years. A 
strong and ardent personality, confronted 
in its development with adverse circum- 
stances—economic, social, and physical— 
achieved a compromise within the more or 
less orthodox framework of Christian pes- 
simism. In tracing the growth of his sub- 
ject, Professor Clifford has assembled an 
enormous amount of already available ma- 
terial as well as some discoveries of his 
own. He has aerated the whole mass with 
humor and discrimination. Where a hypoth- 
esis or deduction is called for, he makes 
one, but only after canvassing the various 
possibilities and choosing the most reason- 
able one. Nor is he afraid of Freudian 
speculation, but it is discreet, well-informed, 
and reasonable. Not the least valuable por- 
tions of the book are the sections devoted 
to what is in effect intellectual, social, or 
political history. His descriptions of Lich- 
field and London in Johnson’s time, and of 
the complex Whig-Tory situation, are first 
rate. This book is a valuable addition to 
Johnsonian studies. 
CHARLES WEIS 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Types and Historical Texts 


MODERN AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
POETRY, ed. Louis Untermeyer with Karl 
Shapiro and Richard Wilbur (Harcourt, 
Brace, 697 pp., $5). It is over thirty-five 
years since Mr. Untermeyer began editing 
these collections, and the publisher says 
that 435,000 people have read them (bought 
copies, too?). Harcourt does not intend 
this version to supplant the Mid-Century 
Edition of 1950, but it will—what with the 
dropping of people like Markham, Reese, 
Masters, Crane, Amy Lowell; Blunt, Mey- 
nell, Wilde, Symons, etc., not to mention the 
famous Untermeyer introductions that gave 
some readers the same reaction they got in 
reading Macaulay on the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is doubtless the taste of the younger 
poets Shapiro (of Poetry) and Wilbur (of 
Wellesley) that legitimatize the Foreword’s 
boast: “Here, in short, is a rich recapiiula- 


tion of the finest and, to a great extent, the 
latest work of thirty-three American and 
thirty British poets.” One could wish for 
glossarial footnotes in any collection of 
modern poetry, but one is happy to have 
so many copyrighted poems between two 
such bright covers. 


ESSAYS TODAY, ed. Richard M. Ludwig 
(Harcourt, Brace, 181 pp., npl, paper). An 
excellent selection of magazine articles pub- 
lished in 1954. 


EXPLORING POETRY, ed. M. L. Rosen- 
thal and A. J. Smith (Macmillan, 758 pp., 
$4.50). A comprehensive text by teachers 
from NYU and Michigan State, embodying 
many poems together with leisurely, sensi- 
tive essays, occasional detailed analyses, 
and questions and exercises. 
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THE BALLAD BOOK, ed. MacEdward 
Leach (Harper, 842 pp., $7.50). Professor 
Leach of Pennsylvania, secretary of the 
American Folklore Society, has compiled 
a wonderful book that for once seems to be 
described accurately by the blurb, no more 
and no less: “This handsome volume is 
certain to rank as the definitive ballad 
anthology for many years to come. It is 
easily the most comprehensive ballad book 
yet published, 370 English, Scottish, and 
American ballads are included, including 
variants of most of them, in some cases 
several, and Scandinavian analogs also. 
Many ballads discovered in recent years 
appear here for the first time in such a 
work. The editing reflects the soundest 
modern scholarship and meticulous work- 
manship. The editor has provided an ex- 
tensive study of the ballad as a literary 
form, notes on each ballad, a glossary, a 
detailed bibliography, and a selected list of 
ballad recordings.” 


THE TYPES OF LITERATURE, ed. 
Francis Connolly (Harcourt, Brace, 810 
pp., $4.50). A large, good anthology, with 
helpful footnotes and a hundred pages of 
questions. The editor teaches at Fordham 
and the publisher says that the book is 
“primarily for Catholic colleges,” but the 
selections and questions are _ catholic 
enough for any institution. 


AMERICA’S LITERATURE, ed. James D. 
Hart and Clarence Gohdes (Dryden, 958 
pp., $6.50). One of the new “art antholo- 
gies,’ whose beautiful printing, glossy 
paper, and cultural plates demonstrate the 
influence of Life and American Heritage 
on the teaching of literature. In addition, 
however, the selection is by two of the best- 
known workers in the American field, from 
California and Duke, and it reflects their 


substantial scholarship and taste. With 
headnotes (but not footnotes), chronologi- 
cal table of literary and historical events, 
and selected bibliographies. 


THE NEW POCKET ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE, ed. Oscar Williams 
(World and Pocket Library, 671 and 640 
pp., $3.50, .50 paper). The Untermeyer of 
the post-war period has put together an 
excellent book of American poets from 
Anne Bradstreet to Claire McAllister (b. 
1931). The alphabetical arrangement that 
juxtaposes Auden (the finest American 
poet ever born in York, England) and 
Joel Barlow, Whittier and Richard Wilbur, 
has a freshening force, and although Gene 
Derwood (1909-1954). gets twenty pages 
to Bryant’s 4.3, maybe that’s as it should 
be, since the editor’s taste that led him to 
devote three-fourths of the book to con- 
temporary poets pretty well reflects the 
modern reader’s taste. One wonders, how- 
ever, at the vanity that allocates thirteen 
pages to Oscar Williams and six to William 
Carlos Williams; even Louis Untermeyer 
evened himself up with poor Dr. Williams. 
But the great virtue of a new anthology is 
that it opens up new poems and poets to 
readers, and in this book you will find 
people you may have only heard of holding 
their own with our poetic great. One is 
struck, for example, by Isabella Gardner’s 
superb tribute to Dylan Thomas, by Edwin 
Honig’s knowledgeable piece on Whitman. 
And what a powerful elegist is Theodore 
Roethke, a better-known poet, whose “The 
Lost Son,” “I Knew a Woman,” and 
“Elegy for Jane” mass together here to 
form a block one expects to see in all fu- 
ture anthologies! Note: the hard-cover edi- 
tion contains some poems not in the paper 
version—such as the poems of T. S. Eliot. 


Linguistics 


JOHN HART’S WORKS ON ENGLISH 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIA- 
TION, Part I, ed. Bror Danielsson (Stock- 
holm, Almquist and Wiksell, 338 pp., npl, 
paper). An edition of Hart’s The Opening 
of the Unreasonable Writing of Our Ing- 


lish Toung (1551), An Orthographie 
(1569), and A Methode for teaching the 
reading of English (1570), with biographi- 
cal and bibliographical introductions and 
an index verborum. 











